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INTRODUCING  OUR  NKW  HDITOR-IN-CHIEF 


nMMIiTT  ALBHRT  BKTTS,  Ph.  D. 


With  this  issue  of  I  F)UC’A'I'ION  we  take  pleasure  in  intrcxlucing 
our  new  editor-in  chief,  I'.mmett  A.  Betts.  He  comes  to  us  with  a  rich 
haikground  of  teaching  ex|H‘rience  at  all  educational  levels.  He  is  the 
author  of  successful  te\tlxK)ks  and  many  articles  in  professional  journals. 
He  is  the  Director  of  The  Betts  Beading  Clinic,  Haverford,  I’a.  and  knows 
the  educational  problems  of  teachers,  pupils  and  parents.  Under  his  able 
direction,  assisted  by  an  eminently  compc'tent  Editorial  Board  and  group 
of  Assex  iate  Editors,  we  ex|H'ct  I  .DUC’A  EION  will  prove  more  practical 
and  helpful  than  ever  before  in  its  77  years  of  continuous  publication. 


The  Palmer  Company 
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Editorial  Policy 

Education  has  established  a  tra-  teaching  ol  reading,  eonlroversial  topies 
dition  of  keeping  faith  with  tlie  in  the  smial  studies,  and  teacher  prep- 
school  children  of  America  since  aration  aiul  selection.  Its  authors  will 
its  lirst  issue  in  September  i88o.  I’liis  identify  trends  in  such  matters  as  the 
tradition  will  1k‘  maintained  under  the  introduction  of  aviation  education  in  the 
directiem  of  an  eminently  competent  curriculum,  the  need  of  evaluating 
l!ditorial  Hoard  and  group  of  AsMK'iate  courses  in  mathematics  and  science  for 
I'ditors.  the  age  of  jets  and  atoms,  etc.  To  help 

Cuest  editors,  selected  for  their  com-  reduce  the  gap  between  research  and 
petence  in  speciali/eil  areas  of  learning,  I>riHtice,  scholars  will  review  researches 
will  continue  to  plan  wIkjIc*  issues  and  and  lKK)ks.  In  hriet,  our  authors  not  only 
jiarts  of  issues  on  topics  of  current  in-  stimulate  critical  thinking  almiit  the 
teresl.  However,  future  issues  of  I  DU-  identify  trends  and 

CA  TION  will  include  more  special  ar-  "Hir  consiilered  opinions  oti  the  im- 
ticles  meriting  the  consideration  of  our  provement  ol  instructional  programs, 
readers.  yf‘*r.  articles  have  Inen 

Tor  the  present,  articles  in  I  DUCIA-  audio-visual  education, 

TION  are  written  for  practitioners  in  ‘‘li't^.tion,  ihild  development, 

education  —  parents,  teachers,  supervis-  ^>"’1’'"'*'*'''^“  education,  creative  teach- 
ors,  superintendents,  scIkk,!  psycholo-  '"«*  1  nglish,  foreign  lan- 

gists,  and  instructors  in  teacher’s  col-  guidance,  handwriting,  listen- 

leges.  While  the  need  for  scholars  in  mental  hygiene,  music,  physical 

special  fields  to  communicate  with  each  administra- 

other  is  recogni/ed,  there  also  is  a  need 

for  scholars  to  show  how  their  insights  supervision,  tests, 

can  Ik-  used  to  improve  educational  op-  ^‘'KKcsHons  f..r  topics  to  he  discussed  in 
portunities  for  all  students.  It  is,  there-  TDUCAIK)N  are  solicited, 
fore,  one  of  the  chief  aims  of  F.DUCA-  Address  all  manuscripts  and  com- 
TION  to  help  scholars  to  get  their  ideas  munications  regarding  editorial  matters 
across  to  those  who  are  dedicated  to  the  the  T.ditor-in-Cdiief: 
task  of  educating.  I’mmi; tt  Ai.hfrt  Hmtts 

F.DUCA  TION  will  continue  to  pre-  The  Betts  Heading  Clinic 

sent  different  points  of  view  on  major  257  West  Montgomery  Avenue 

issues  in  schcx)Is,  such  as  phonics  in  the  llaverforcl,  Fennsylvania 
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In^truftional  Materials:  GuidepoSts 

Hy  CUY  VVAGNF:H 
Iowa  State  Teachers  College 


ON  DIICMMHKH  II,  1877,  Prcsi- 
tlcnt  James  A.  (lariicld,  in  an  ad¬ 
dress  before  tlie  Department  of 
Superintendence  of  the  National  I!du- 
cation  AssiK'iation,  made  the  following 
statements:  "It  has  lon^  been  my  opin¬ 
ion  that  we  are  all  educated,  whether 
children,  men  or  women,  far  more  hy 
INTvmal  influence  than  hy  b(H)ks  and 
the  apparatus  of  scIum)Is.  If  I  could  be 
taken  bai  k  into  boylKKui  tcnlay,  and  had 
all  the  libraries  and  apparatus  of  a  uni¬ 
versity,  with  ordinary  routine  professors, 
offered  me  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the 
other  a  K^^^at,  luminous,  rich-souled 
man,  such  as  Dr.  Hopkins  was  twenty 
years  a^o,  in  a  tent  in  the  w(khIs  alone, 
I  sluiuld  say  give  me  Dr.  Hopkins  for 
mv  ct»llej*e  course  rather  than  any  uni¬ 
versity  with  only  routine  professors."* 
I'he  emphasis  made  hv  President 
Garfield  is  that  the  teacher  is  of  the  ut¬ 
most  in)|)ortance  in  planning  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  our  youMK  people.  I’his  opin¬ 
ion  is  attested  to  hy  cx|H‘rience  and  hy 
common  sense. 

lUfortunately,  however.  President 
Garfield's  |W(int  (tf  view  has  In'en  some¬ 
times  twisted  to  imply  that  t(K)ls  of  In¬ 
st  ruit  ion  are  relatively  unimjiortant. 
A^ain  ex|>erieiue  and  common  sense 
will  testify  that  this  is  not  true — in¬ 
stead,  it  is  essential  that  teachers  have 
readily  aicessihle  a  wi»le  variety  of  the 
iM-st  and  most  ujvto-date  teaching  ma¬ 
terials  if  they  are  to  «lo  a  top-notch  joh. 


The  "great,  luminous,  rich-souled” 
teacher  would  hardly  be  one  who  would 
sit  complacently  in  his  classrfxim,  teach¬ 
ing  by  words  only,  while  his  more  alert 
colleagues  were  capitalizing  on  the  best 
instructional  tools  available.  The  fact  is, 
that  the  greater  the  teacher,  the  more 
likely  he  is  to  search  out  and  use  the 
best  available  tools  of  his  profession. 
And  there  are  few  parents  or  responsi¬ 
ble  citizens  who  do  not  cherish  for  the 
generation  growing  up  the  best  educa¬ 
tion  |M)ssible  within  the  limits  of  our 
economy. 

There  are  certain  key  principles 
which  underlie  the  selection  and  use  of 
instructional  materials.  In  one  sense, 
these  may  be  called  guideposts.  In  an¬ 
other  sense,  these  principles  may  serve 
as  a  helpful  check  list  in  measuring  the 
degree  tf)  which  sch(K)Is  arc  providing 
and  effectively  using  the  wealth  of  in¬ 
structional  materials  available. 

A  few  of  the  more  important  prin¬ 
ciples  underlying  the  selection  and  use 
of  instructional  materials  are: 

■  I.  I’eachers  should  strive  constantly 
to  develop  w  isdom  in  ch(M)sing  the 
right  t<H)l  for  the  teaching  job  at 
hand. 

2.  leaching  is  usually  more  effective 
when  a  reasonable  variety  of 
teaching  materials  is  used. 

3.  I'ach  building  should  have  a  class¬ 
ified  inventory  of  materials. 


I'Jucation  Assiiciatuitt.  Atfiln-sscs  and  Journal  1’rfK'ef‘dinR*,  Session  of  the 
Year  1877,  I  ouisville,  Kenliiiky.  I’uhlished  by  the  Assfieiation,  Salem,  Ohio. 
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4.  Teaching  material  should  be  kept 
fresh  and  up-to-date. 

5.  Available  material  should  be  put 
into  action  or  discarded. 

6.  Teachers  should  expect  adminis¬ 
trators  to  consider  their  request 
for  new  materials  only  after  they 
make  good  use  of  existing  supplies 
and  ecjuipmcnt. 

7.  The  school  building  and  commu¬ 
nity  should  be  capitalized  as  rich 
sources  of  learning  materials. 

8.  Pupil-constructed  materials  often 
increase  understanding  and  foster 
interest. 

In  the  following  pages  of  the  January 
1957  issue  of  V.duiation  a  numlKT  of 
practical  educators  have  presented  some 
frontier  thinking  regarding  some  phase 
of  instructional  materials  in  which  they 
are  particularly  well  informed  and  es- 


jx-cially  concerned.  It  has  bc-en  a  re¬ 
warding  experience  for  the  editor  of  this 
issue  to  scrutinize  carefully  the  writings 
of  these  authorities.  In  his  opinion,  this 
volume  of  collected  articles,  dealing 
with  the  theme  of  modern  teaching  tools 
and  how  to  use  them,  is  forward-looking 
and  inspiring.  Perhaps  as  im|)ortant, 
they  contain  many  ideas  that  have  prac¬ 
tical  application  for  the  sch(K)lrooms  of 
the  nation. 

It  is  our  hope  that  teachers  through¬ 
out  the  land  will  become  acquainted 
with  this  issue  dealing  with  instruction¬ 
al  materials.  Su|x.*rintendents,  supervi¬ 
sors  and  principals  are  urged  to  consider 
obtaining  several  copies  for  distribution 
among  the  teachers  in  the  various  build¬ 
ing  of  the  sch(M)l  system.  Surely,  enter¬ 
prising  teachers  will  find  herein  a 
wealth  of  ideas  to  make  teaching  more 
fruitful. 


Educational  Recordings 

for  Classroom  Use... 


Audio  Education,  Inc.  olFcrs  a  wcll-rountlefl  and  ever-grow¬ 
ing  program  of  audio  materials  for  cla.ssroom  use.  T  hese 
materials  consist  of  numerous  sparkling  recordings  which 
aid  comprehension,  stimulate  interest,  and  save  tiitie  and 
work  for  the  l)usy  teacher.  IVepared  by  Audio  Education 
specialists,  these  recordings  help  teach  [)ractically  any 
subject  at  all  levels  of  instruction  ;  •  phonics  •  choral 
speaking  •  aural  imagery  •  folk  tales  •  poetry  • 
reading  •  writing  •  rhythms  •  square  dances  • 
longways  dances  •  songs  •  simple  instrumental  music 
•  children’s  games  •  lullabies  •  calypso  music  • 
chamber  music. 


Si/nJ  for  froa  chart,  ’  RacorJingt  for  Eaaching,  '  a  11-232 

Audio  Education,  Inc.  55  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  .3,  N.  Y. 


What  Is  Educational  Efficiency? 

/{y  jAMKS  D.  I  INN 

l*roft's\or  of  l.ducation,  L’nivcrsity  of  Southertt  California 


W  I.  1 1  lINK  that  the  education  of '  “W  hat  is  educational  efficiency?’'  Too 
the  younj»  (anti,  in  these  days,  often  it  has  been  thought  of  as  express- 
of  adults,  too)  is  just  al>out  ed  in  low  bids  for  buildings,  streani- 
the  most  im|)ortant  business  of  the  peo-  lined  organization  charts,  or  a  tax-rate 
pie  of  the  L'nited  States.  1  here’s  no  that  will  keep  the  comnuinity  happy, 
need  to  g<i  into  the  basis  of  this  i)ro|)osi-  I  ilucational  elfieieney  can  be  inea- 
tion  for  our  readers;  it  should  not  even  sured  in  only  one  place — the  classroom. 
Ik'  necessary  to  del  end  it  to  the  general  Other  tyjK-s  of  elliciency  are  no  doubt 
public.  I  ducation  has  always  Ihtu  im-  involved  in  the  educational  enterprise — 
))orlanl  business.  Hut  the  immediate  business  efficiency,  cleaning  efficiency, 
world  of  the  future  with  nuclear  |>ower,  construction  efliciency,  etc.  These  lat- 
automation,  instantaneous  commiinica-  ter  ty|X's  of  efficient  activities  are  easy 
tioii  and  fantastic  speeds  of  travel  pre-  enough  to  manage  and  measure.  W'e 
sents  a  picture  so  complex  as  almost  to  have  not  done  so  well  with  classriMim  ef- 
defy  the  educational  function.  ficiency — the  truly  important  element 

It  follows  that  the  im|)ortant  business  '**  proldi’in. 
of  education  should  lx  conducted  as  ef-  I  he  key  to  classroom  efliciency  is  the 
liciently  as  {Missihle.  Throughout  the  classriMim  teacher.  Much  has  been  said 
L’nited  States,  thousands  and  thousands  recently  alxiut  the  cjuality  of  classroom 
of  sch(K)l  Ixiard  memlxrs  and  other  teachers,  and  various  plans  have  been 
thousands  of  administrators  and  su|xr-  proixised  to  attract  the  Ixst  jxissihle  peo- 
visors  have  worked  hard  ( and  some-  pie  to  the  teac  hing  profession.  However, 
time-s  thanklesslv;  attempting  to  do  just  even  ciss/m/iHg  every  teacher  in  the  land 
that.  W'e  have  always  felt,  hv  the  way,  uas  a  ]Hira<^on,  classrcHnn  efficiency 
considering  the  money,  physical  re-  would  not  he  greatly  increased  from 
sources  and  |H-rsonnel  available,  that  ed-  v  hat  it  is  today  because  our  system  is 
ucation  as  a  whole  is  conducted  at  a  lev-  unhelievahly  outmoded. 
el  of  efficiency  that  would  at  least  rival  bc'gin  with,  teachers  in  America 

the  Ixst  that  industry  reaches.  are  not  supplied  with  the  tools  to  do 

However,  in  i  <>56  and  for  the  future,  their  job.  Manv  schex)!  boards  and  acl- 
our  present  level  of  educational  effi-  ministrators  are  pleased  when  they  have 
cienc  v  is  not  enough.  Sch<K)l  adminis-  one  motion  picture  projector.  Of  course, 
trators  and  lx)arcl  memixrs  need  to  take  there  are  still  many  districts  without  any 
a  new  hxik  at  their  enterprises,  |■.fficien-  such  ec|uipment  at  all.  W'here  this  al- 
cy  must  lx  increasc'd  and,  as  a  necessarv  most  useless  minimum  of  e(|uipnient 
first  step,  the  (|uestion  must  Ix  asked,  exists,  fdms  have  to  lx  obtained  from 

•'t  his  editorial  from  the  Summer  igs6  issue  of  I^carnlng  Tunis  is  reprinted  here  with 
the  pe  rmission  of  Dr.  l  inn,  (diairman,  I'ditorial  Board,  I. earning  TnnU. 
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limited  stcxks  in  libraries  miles  away 
and  very  often  projected  under  such 
primitive  conditions  that  the  students 
j'ct  nothing  from  the  exjK*rience.  Ihe 
same  thing  holils  true  to  even  a  greater 
degree  with  other  equipment — iilmstrip 
projectors,  tajK*  recorders,  opatjtie  pro¬ 
jectors,  overhead  transparency  project¬ 
ors,  etc.  Teachers  have  not  Ik-cii  sup¬ 
plied  with  modern  tools  to  do  the  job, 
and,  in  an  incredible  share  of  tlie  cases, 
even  when  a  few  of  the  tends  are  pres¬ 
ent,  the  conditions  of  lighting,  sound, 
and  ventilation  make  their  use  almost 
iin|>ossihle. 

lo  the  pndilem  of  eejuipnient  must 
he  added  the  problem  (d  materials. 
I’ilms  cost  much  more  than  they  need 
to.  Why?  Hecaiise  a  producer  is  lucky  if 
he  can  sell  500  prints  of  a  lilm  that 
cost  him  $2o,r>oo  to  make,  lie  should 
he  able  to  sell  thousands  of  prints.  If  he 
coulil,  the  price  would  drop.  Until  the 
protlucer  can  sell  thousands  of  prints, 
teachers  will  he  plagued  by  ineflicient 
film  use — ordering  far  in  advance  from 
a  distant  library  with  the  hope  that  the 
film  will  come  in  the  day  it  is  to  1h‘  used. 
In  the  large  cities  that  have  their  own 
collections,  the  pndilem  is  much  the 
same.  Materials  in  (|uantity  must  Ik- 
made  available  cheaply  and  easily  if  we 
arc  to  have  classrcK)m  efficiency. 

F'or  materials  other  than  films — for 
recordings,  ta|K-s,  filmstrips  and  the  rest 
of  the  "equipment-related”  materials, 
the  picture  is  even  worse.  The  major 
fdm  pnKlucers  at  least  have  the  skelettin 
of  an  organized  distribution  system.  He- 
cordings,  filmstrips,  etc.  are  often  s(dd 
by  tlirect  mail  or  in  connection  with  or¬ 
ders  for  sweeping  compound.  I.ihraries 
may  or  may  not  include  them  in  their 
collections,  'fhese  relatively  inex|H-nsive 
and  powerful  teaching  t(K)ls  are  avail¬ 


able  in  a  droplet  when  we  need  a  IIcmkI 
for  efficient  instruction. 

'ITien  we  come  to  the  materials  that 
are  not  "equipment-related.”  W'c  mean 
flannellioards,  magnetic  boards,  cut  out 
letters,  transparency  material,  art  and 
ilisplay  pa|K‘rs,  etc.  The  modern  teach¬ 
er  knows  how  to  turn  all  of  these  things 
anil  many  more  into  effective  teaching 
t(K)ls.  ,\ilil  to  this  list  the  current  cur¬ 
riculum  directors’  craze  for  encouraging 
the  teacher  to  make  her  own  experience 
charts,  duplicated  exercise  materials, 
job  sheets  and  independent  activity  ma¬ 
terials,  and  the  materials  situation  be¬ 
comes  even  more  com|>licaled  and  less 
efficient. 

leaihers  are  expecled  lo  colleil  ihe 
milk  iiKUuy,  supervise  the  essay  con¬ 
test,  do  plavground  duly,  make  out 
countless  re|K)rts,  hold  parent  confer¬ 
ences,  fix  up  the  nMim  for  Public  Sch(K)ls 
Week,  visit  homes,  attend  worksho|vs 
and  institutes,  go  to  summer  scIkk)!, 
serve  on  the  curriiulum,  hospitality, 
and  clean-up  committees,  regidarly  at¬ 
tend  P  l  A,  patrol  the  study  hall  or  cafe¬ 
teria  and  —  incidentally  — 1(»  teach 
sch(M)l.  Ihe  modern  teacher’s  load  is 
the  height  of  inefficiency  itself.  We  can¬ 
not  expect  her,  staggering  honie  lione- 
tired  after  a  full  day  at  scluMtl  and  n 
P'l  A  rounders  Day  meeting,  to  spend 
one  minnie  making  tiKils — "teaiher- 
produced  materials” — even  though  they 
could  increase  her  teaching  efficiency. 

We  suggest  that  scIkk)!  hoards,  ad¬ 
ministrators  and  su|Hrvisors  need  take 
a  new,  realistic  look  at  the  problem  of 
eduiation.d  elfitieiuy  —  ilassriKim  effi¬ 
ciency.  Not  all  of  this  new  look  needs  to 
hi-  related  to  teaihing  tiMtls,  hut  lertain- 
ly  a  large  share  of  it  iIik-s.  Pecent  ex- 
|H-riments  with  teaihing  assistants  and 
other  devices  to  reduie  the  extraneous 
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load  of  the  tcather  may  have  promise, 
hut  how  much  can  be  done  within  the 
present  framework — especially  as  re- 
t^ardin^  tCcichinK  t<K)ls.  We  recommend 
serious  consideration  of  the  following: 

1.  Ivtjuip  your  scIkkjIs  properly.  I  his 
means  get  enough  e(|uipment  into  each 
sch(M>l  so  that  it  may  Ik*  used  when 
needed  and  so  that  it  will  he  there  in 
working  order.  Anything  less  is  gr<»ss  in 
efficiency.  ScIukjIs  are  already  lagging 
iM-hind  industry  (and  some  say  even  the 
(  hurt  lies )  in  the  amount  of  e(|uipment 
availahle.  This  is  ridiculous.  It  is  the 
husiness  of  the  sduKil  to  teach.  And  to 
teach  today  means  to  have  the  profK'r 
tools.  Our  present  eijuipment  needs  to 
fie  expanded  fifty-fold.  Now! 

2.  Discard  the  idea  that  each  teach- 
(‘r  needs  to  make  her  own  curriculum 
materials.  In  a  relatively  small  scIkkiI, 
a  teacher  especially  trained  in  materials 
prcKluction  should  have  this  as  one- 
(juarter  time,  one-half  time,  or  even  her 
full  assignment.  In  a  departmentalimi 
sch(M)I,  this  divison  of  lalior  could  apply 
by  departments  with  one  teacher  in  the 
department  doing  the  joh.  Ketter  and 
more  duplicated  materials,  rcKini  en¬ 
vironments,  etc.  could  Ik*  created  this 
way  without  doing  particular  violence 
to  what  may  Ik*  a  (|uestionahle  curricu¬ 
lum  assumption  that  each  teacher  ought 
not  only  to  make  the  curriculum  hut  the 
materials  thereof. 

I’lirthermore,  the  somewhat  unrea¬ 
soned  antipathy  that  some  curriculum 
peo|ile  have  toward  conimercially  pre¬ 
pared  materials  such  as  worklxioks,  ex¬ 
ercise  materials,  charts  and  joh  sheets 
needs  re-c‘xaniination.  Granted  that 
nianv  teachers  place  too  much  reliance 
on  such  materials;  granted  that  materi¬ 
als  prepared  in  New  York  may  have 
little  significance  in  Texas,  there  still 


remains  rcxmi  for  the  application  of  in¬ 
telligence  to  the  problem  of  the  commer¬ 
cial  creation  of  gcxxl  curriculum  ma¬ 
terials. 

3.  Obviously,  what  is  suggested 
above  would  add  other  functions  to 
"huilding  representative”  or  "building 
ccKirclinator.”  In  a  larger  departnient- 
ali/ed  schcxil,  such  a  ccxirdinator  would 
have  a  real,  full-time  ccnirdination  job 
with  teachers  s{M.*ciali/ing  in  materials 
prmiuction  in  addition  to  his  more  ac¬ 
cepted  duties  C where  he  exists,  that  is). 

4.  What  has  been  said  about  the 
scIkk)!  level  also  applies  to  the  district 
level.  In  addition  to  adecjuate  library 
services  for  audio-visual  materials,  there 
needs  to  be  a  great  expansion  of  local 
prcxiuction  of  materials  that  could  lie 
used  on  a  district-wide  basis.  In  sparsely 
ixipulated  areas,  this  could  mean  a 
county  or  township-wide  basis.  The  ob¬ 
jection  that  some  administrators  and 
Ixiard  members  might  raise  to  such  pro- 
|K)sals  is  simply  answered.  TTiey  might 
tend  to  count  non-teaching  personnel  as 
non-productive — as  reducing  the  effi¬ 
ciency  of  the  system.  With  respect  to 
the  creation  and  management  of  teach¬ 
ing  tcKils,  nothing  could  be  further  from 
the  truth.  If  IcKally  produced  materials 
are  important — and  we  think  they  are 
—  then  the  most  inefficient  w’ay  to  at¬ 
tempt  this  is  to  ask  the  already  over¬ 
loaded  teacher  to  produce  them.  Her 
joh  is  to  teach  with  them.  We  need 
more,  not  less,  non-teaching  specialists. 

5.  Design'  your  new  classrooms  and 
reiiKKlel  your  old  ones  so  that  these  new 
t(M)Is  may  he  used.  Thousands  of  chil¬ 
dren  strain  to  look  at  films  they  can’t  see 
because  of  intervening  sunlight  in  im¬ 
properly  designed  rooms,  and  many  par¬ 
tially  suffocate  in  the  prexess.  We  need 
pro|x*r  light  control,  ventilation  and 
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acoustics  in  every  classroom  in  the  na¬ 
tion.  I’his  is  1957,  ^757' 

have  a  job  to  do. 

6.  Huy  quantities  of  ^imhI  materials: 
films,  filmstrips,  recordings,  ta|K‘s.  And 
put  these  materials  where  they  can  be 
reached.  If  every  scIum)!  district  in  the 
nation  were  to  embark  u|)on  a  program 
of  quantity  purchase  of  films,  etc.,  the 
price  of  these  materials  could  be  re¬ 
duced  fantastically,  and  every  child  in 
the  land  would  benefit.  Some  materials 
Ix'Iong  in  the  individual  sch(K)l;  more 
belong  in  the  district  library;  let  the 
supplementary  and  seldom-used  (but 
imjjortant)  materials  reside  in  distant 
repositories. 

'I'hese  are  our  suggestions  for  increas¬ 
ing  educational  efficiency.  But  the  “prac¬ 
tical”  hoard  member  or  administrator  is 
sure  to  ask:  “l•ine,  hut  where  will  we 
get  the  money?  Do  you  want  to  take  it 
out  of  teachers’  salaries?”  Of  course  we 
don’t  want  to  take  it  out  of  teachers’  sal¬ 
aries.  I’eachers  need  to  make  much 
more  money  than  they  do  today. 

However,  we  still  neetl  the  money  for 


the  projKT  tools,  and  hoard  and  ad¬ 
ministrators  should  get  it.  'flieir  job  is 
to  run  an  efficient  educational  system. 
A  system — and  any  kind  of  a  produc¬ 
tive  system — without  the  projK'r  tends 
is  inefficient.  We  think  that  the  scIkm'I 
boards  and  adminstrators  of  America 
want  desperately  to  create  a  great,  effi¬ 
cient  system  of  education  designed  to 
meet  the  problems  tfiat  lie  ahead.  If 
they  understand  the  problem  of  educa¬ 
tional  efficiency  they  can  make  the  pub¬ 
lic  understand  and  they  can  get  the 
money. 

Actually,  though  what  we  have  sug¬ 
gested  may  seem  shamelessly  profligate 
to  someone  who  thinks  tlie  money  s|K'nt 
fur  a  box  of  crayons  is  ijuestionahle, 
such  ex|x-nditures  as  we  are  recom¬ 
mending  do  not  represent  a  very  large 
share  of  a  scIkm)!  budget.  Wliicfi  gets  us 
back  to  the  basic  (juestion.  What  is  a 
sch(H)l  for?  What  is  educational  effi¬ 
ciency?  Cian  we  start,  all  over  America, 
on  a  five-year  program  to  achieve  educa¬ 
tional  efficiency?  At  least  can  we  t<K)l  up 
for  it?  Mr.  Board  MemlK-r,  Mr.  Admin¬ 
istrator,  it’s  up  to  you. 
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Everything  with  a  Name 
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hiriTlor  of  histriu  lion,  Oak  Vark  V.lcmcutary  Schools, 

Oak  Park,  Illinois 

EVI.FY  parent  wants  his  iliild  to  is  a  painless  profitable  way  to  teach  it — 
have  a  fnlter  vmahniary  than  he,  let’s  have  it.” 

the  parent,  has.  I  or  prcHtf  of  this  if  the  reader’s  mind  and  attitude  are 
statement,  retail  how  lastinatm^  it  is  crystalli/etl  to  the  |ioint  of  no  reverse, 
to  a  familv  to  hear  one  of  the  voting  the  following  suggestions  will,  as  the 
frv  ettrrectly  use  a  fairly  lonj>  word,  i  lit  he  ^oes,  fall  on  fallow  ground,  l  or 
Members  say  to  one  another,  “Where  those  who  are  deditatetl  to  helping  the 
tlid  he  learn  that?”  “I  It*  must  have  heard  learner  ^^row  in  stature  and  eoiditlente, 
the  teat  her  sav  it,”  or  "I'll  lH‘t  he’s  pick-  there  are  always  ways  to  improve  in- 
ed  that  up  on  TV'.”  struction. 

riie  familv  may  never  "hmire  out”  Fvery  ))hase  of  the  scIkmiI’s  program 
where  that  wt»r<l  was  learnetl,  hut  its  and  e\ery  phase  of  suitessful  out of- 
pride  and  pleasure  in  hearing  one  new  sth(M)l  living  relates  to  the  use  of  Ian- 
one  after  anoth(‘r  increases  hv  the  word.  skill.  Man’s  "unt'on(|uerahle 

Whv  is  an  A  11  (1  IhMtk  or  a  Ix-j-inner’s  mind”  is  the  result  of  his  ability  to  com- 
dittionarv  alwavs  one  of  the  l)ooks  that  munitate  ideas. 

a  super-market  parent  adds  t<»  his  basket  Man  has  found  the  use  of  wortls  in- 
in  whiih  the  twoor  three-vear-old  is  dis|)ensable  to  his  progress.  If,  then,  we 
taking  a  ride?  The  parent  is  endowed  ardently  want  all  learners  to  have  access 
with  that  innate  com|mlsion  for  want-  to  the  use  of  words,  there  must  be  a 
inn  to  teac  h  the  yoiiii);.  SomethinK  like  planned  program  for  developing' a  vck ah¬ 
old  black  maKii  pulls  and  draws  the  pa-  niary.  There  is  no  other  h(x)k  as  avail- 
rent  to  a  word  and  picture  lv»ok.  able  and  as  useful  as  a  dictionary  for 

Intense  educators  are  always  prone  setliiifi  u]>  a  jdan  to  improve  language 
to  shun  the  easy  and  the  obvious.  They  skills, 

have  to  make  things  hard.  I'hev  are  \  >«»unn  child’s  dictionary  can  be  a 
lired  with  an  excessive  determination  to  “tie  that  hinds”  the  work  of  home  and 
develop  vex  ahidaries.  'I  hev  build  courses  sc  Ikh)!.  It  will  have  paj^e  identifications 
of  studv  hv  the  year  which  include  a  from  Aa  to  Z/.  A  lot  of  parents  still  be- 
line  or  two  lalx*lc*d  /)/( //o»/</ry  St/edy.  Hv  lieve  in  teaching'  the  alphalx-t.  llinh 
the  time  one  has  unraveled  when  and’  c  hairs,  plavjx'iis,  cribs,  hicxks,  and  other 
how  to  teach  tlie  dictionary,  fatigue  and  paraphenalia  for  the  very  young  have 
nausea  have  sc*t  in.  At  this  point  I  can  some  ornamental  scheme  of  displaying 
sense  the  reader  sacing,  “O.K.,  if  there  the  A  H  C’’s.  If  the  A  H  C’s  arc  missing 
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in  the  cletorative  design,  parents  can 
always  apply  decals  here  anil  there  to 
satis!)  their  A  11  C  conscience. 

Parents’  insistence  on  acijuainting 
children  with  the  A  11  C’s  may  stem 
Irom  the  lact  that,  for  a  long,  long  time, 
learning  the  alphabet  was  the  lirst  im- 
jK-rative  in  teaching  the  reading  priKCSs. 
leaching  methods  have  changed,  but 
to  date  man  has  Ix'cn  unable  to  devise  a 
system  that  is  more  satisfactory  for  com¬ 
municating  than  the  twenty-six  charac¬ 
ters  of  the  alphabet. 

A  six-year-old  who  owns  his  own 
primary  dictionary  ('there  are  giKxl  25 
cent  paperbacks  with  large  print  and 
colorful  pictures)  will  s(K)n  observe  that 
the  A  words  are  first,  the  Af  words  are 
near  the  middle.  He  can  be  directed  to 

°  "figure  out’’  words  with  the  help  of 
the  pictures 

°  find  words  that  Imik  like  other 
words 

°  notice  that  a  word  begins  like  an¬ 
other  one 

°  assimilate  the  fact  that  sometimes 
a  woril  has  more  than  one  mean¬ 
ing 

Hy  the  time  the  learner  is  a  seven- 
year-old  he  can  refer  to  his  primary  dic¬ 
tionary  to  read,  understand,  write  and 
s|H-ll  the  same  word.  He  may  even  want 
to  make  his  own  dictionary.  He  is  hear¬ 
ing  and  s|H‘aking  words  which  he  needs 
but  which  aren’t  found  in  the  entries 
of  a  little  dictionary.  A  hit  of  encour¬ 
agement  and  planning  for  setting  up  his 
ow'n  alphalx'tical  recording  system  in  a 
large  notebook  or  in  a  prepared  pad  of 
penmanship  paper  will  reap  its  own  re¬ 
ward.  Words  can  be  alphalx'ti/ed  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  lirst  letter  only,  w'ith  an 
illustration  here  and  there  to  explicitly 
indicate  more  than  one  meaning  for  a 
word.  A  simple  sentence  mav  he  written 


after  some  of  the  words  to  further  clari¬ 
fy  the  meanings.  In  this  way  the  seven- 
) ear-old  has  made  his  own  handy  ref¬ 
erence  for  writing  stories,  lalxds  and 
items  for  the  seconii  grade  newspaper. 

At  nine  years  old,  the  third  graile 
learner  is  reaily  for  a  dictionary  in 
which  the  entries  have  been  increased 
from  300  to  approximately  2000  or 
2500  entries.  Not  only  is  there  an  in¬ 
crease  in  the  numix'r  of  entries,  hut  in 
the  number  of  meanings  one  woril  may 
have.  I'.ach  of  the  different  meanings 
should  be  presented  in  a  sentence.  I’lie 
simplest  primary  dictionary  provides  no 
more  than  two  deiinitions  for  a  word 
hut  a  more  advanced  one,  suitable  for 
eight-year-olds,  usually  gives  at  least 
four  definitions.  The  pages  will  lx*  num- 
lx*red  anti  the  Aa  to  //,  identifications  in 
the  upper  left  hand  corners  should  lx 
plainly  evident. 

No  formal  ilrill  is  needed  to  alert 
most  third  grade  children  that  words 
are  al|)halx‘ti/ed  not  only  according  to 
the  Ix'ginning  letters,  hut  also  by  the 
first  two.  I'.xamine  the  first  few  pages 
of  the  /{  entries,  i.  e.,  baity  hack  had 
haji^a^c  hake  hall  halUttm,  then  turn 
to  head  hear  heard  heat.  Observation  and 
attention  |X)int  up  the  alphabetical  se- 
(juence. 

Preceding  a  learner’s  entrance  into 
grade  4  he  has,  I'nited  States-wise,  lx*en 
ex|x»sed  to  a  fragment  of  word  study  in 
a  spelling  f)(K)k,  a  page  alx)Ut  vowels  here 
and  there  in  some  worklxKtk,  and  an 
exercise  off  and  on  for  figuring  out 
strange  words. 

Hy  the  time  a  learner  biTomes  nine 
vears  old  he  is  ready  for  svstematic  in¬ 
struction  in  the  management  and  use 
of  a  hardback  dictionary  that  jiresents 
a  simple  system  of  diacritical  marks.  The 
system  itself  then,  in  turn,  must  be 
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simply  explained  in  an  intnKluctory 
“Cfuide  to  Pronunciation.” 

The  time  has  come  to  learn  to  use  a 
6k>I  that  can  lx-  relied  uix)n  to  help  tie* 
velop  skill  in  speaking,  reading  and  vsrit- 
in^.  1  he  dictionary  is  that  tool! 

Lessons  in  the  management  of  a  dic¬ 
tionary  can  Ix'^in  with  lively  practice 
in  hxatinf;  the  Af  I)  and  S  words.  F!x- 
pertness  is  develf)ix‘d  hv  holding  the  A 
tt»  /  section  upright  between  the  palms 
of  the  hands,  inserting  each  thumb  mid¬ 
way,  and  opening  t»)  the  M  entries.  Keep 
the  hook  o|x‘n  and  use  the  same  pro¬ 
cess  tt)  hxate  the  I)  wortls  in  the  middle 
of  the  first  half,  anil  the  S'  words  in  the 
middle  of  the  last  half.  Provide  practice 
then  for  word  sections  of  the  dictionary 
that  are  fouiul  before  or  after  Af  I)  and 
S.  Nothing  makes  one  appreciate  the 
value  of  a  t(K)l  tn</rc  than  one’s  facility 
in  using  it. 

After  facility  in  management  is  as- 
suretl,  lists  of  TV'  programs,  fountain 
menus,  Itnal  street  guides,  and  pupil’s 
names  can  lx*  alphalx-ti/ed, — first  with 
attention  to  the  first  letter  of  each  word, 
then  listed  again  with  attention  given  to 
the  first  two  letters  and  finally  alphahet- 
iml  as  indicated  bv  the  first  three  let¬ 
ters. 

W  hen  facility  in  the  use  of  the  dic¬ 
tionary  pro|x-r  and  facility  in  alphalx't- 
i/ing  is  fairly  well  assured,  it  is  time 
to  teach  the  three  diacritical  marks  that 
arc  useful  in  extending  and  refining 
their  language  skills. 

These  three  diacritical  marks  are  the 
mat  roll  for  the  long  sound  of  the  yowels, 
the  breve  for  the  short  sound,  and  the 
schwa  'I'he  schwa  ('rhymes  with 

ha!  ha!)  is  used  to  intlicate  vowels  that 
have  very  little  sounil.  Say  pencil.  Can 
you  hear  any  sounil  for  the  i?  A  gtxxl 
dictionary  will  present  its  pronunciation 
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like  this:  pen’s  I  or  pen-sol  or  pen' sol. 
Tlic  simplest  w'ay  is  the  Ix’st  way.  Avoid 
risking  your  eyes  and  the  children’s  by 
attempting  to  decipher  the  fine  print 
explaining  the  diacritical  marks  for  a 
sus|X‘ntletl  bar,  diercsis,  semi-tlieresis, 
caret,  tilde,  anil  cedilla,  ad  infinitum. 
The  application  of  useful  diacritical 
marks  will  piint  up  and  bring  together 
the  phonetic  principles  that  aid  pupils 
in  spelling  and  reading. 

Fvery  man  has  his  own  built-in 
equipment  for  syllabifying.  Practice  say¬ 
ing  snuu’,  then  snowman;  school,  then 
schoolhouse.  You’ll  feel  an  impulse  from 
the  voice  box  for  each  vowel  SOUND. 
Better  still,  place  your  fingers  lightly  on 
either  side  of  your  voice  box  as  you  say 
fascinating.  You  should  feel  four  voice 
impulses  if  you  are  feeling  normal. 
There  are  four  vowel  SOUNDS  in  fas¬ 
cinating.  How  absurd  it  would  lx*  to 
dawdle  away  time  proving  it!  C However, 
I’m  pretty  sure  you  will.)  Syllabication 
is  detected  bv  jironouncing  words.  It’s  a 
very  handy  thing  to  know  when  you 
haven’t  space  enough  at  the  end  of  a 
written  line  to  write  a  whole  word.  Say 
the  word,  separate  it,  and  proceed. 

Accent  is  controlled,  too,  by  saying 
words.  Much  practice  is  necessary  for 
developing  a  pitch  emphasis  of  the 
voice  wherever  the  dictionary  accent 
mark  f')  ixcurs  in  words. 

If  primary  children  can  learn  that 
some  words  have  more  than  one  mean¬ 
ing,  intermediate  learners  can  run  the 
full  gamut  in  "many  meanings  for  one 
word.”  Attention  directed  to  a  dictionary 
entry  can,  in  grades  5  and  6,  interest 
and  motivate  diversified  activities.  For 
example,  turn  to  good.  What  is  its  ori¬ 
gin?  Can  it  he  used  as  the  name  of 
something,  that  is,  a  noun?  Substitute 
synonyms  for  good  in  sentences.  Is  the 
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synonym  as  effective  as  good  for  the 
meaning  that  was  originally  intended? 
These  questions  are  merely  examples  of 
hait  that  can  he  used  to  extenil  mean¬ 
ings,  to  develop  an  appreciation  for 
shades  of  meaning  and  to  provide  prac¬ 
tice  in  the  use  of  the  dictionary.  "Words 
— the  way  he  uses  them  and  the  way  he 
takes  them  when  spoken  hy  others — 
largely  shape  (man’s)  beliefs,  his  pre¬ 
judices,  his  ideals,  his  aspirations.  .  .  . 
Human  ‘fitness  to  survive’  means  the 


ability  to  talk  and  write  and  listen  and 
read  in  ways  that  increase  the  chances 
for  you  and  fellow  members  of  your 
specie  to  survive  together.’’* 

If  the  reader  has  the  time  and  inter¬ 
est  to  find  out  about  Dr.  Sam  Johnson’s 
superb  efforts  in  compiling  the  first  I'ng- 
lish  dictonary,  he  can  find  two  excellent 
reviews  in  the  Saturday  Review  of  I.it- 
erature,  April  i6,  1955,  pages  20-22. 
I'he  word  prolig(micnon  (Kcurs  in  the 
reviews.  Will  you  l(M»k  it  up? 


I.  Hayakawa,  S.  I.,  I.anKuaKc  in  ThouKht  and  Action,  llarcniirt,  Kracc  81  C!o.,  1449, 
pp.  21-26. 
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Classroom  Use  0/ Educational 
Recordings 

liy  WAI  I)F  MAH  CjriHDf: 

Audio  visual  Vducation,  hnta  State  Teachers  College, 

(ledar  halls,  Iowa 

And  HICIIAHI)  I  A  l  l  IN 

Principal,  (lain pus  I'Acmentary  Sclund,  loua  State  ieachers  College 
Cedar  Palls,  Iowa 


IN  1877  Thoinas  A.  lulison  turned  a 
crank  altaclicd  to  a  wax  cylinder 
and  a  sc-ries  of  sounds,  wliicli  could 
l)e  remnni/ed  as  s|Miken  words,  emanat¬ 
ed  from  the  device.  Altliou^h  the  inven¬ 
tor  (onsiderc‘d  this  niachine  one  of  his 
favorite  inventions,  little  did  he  kntjw 
the  extent  to  which  the  phonograph 
would  he  used  in  future  years. 

A  scTies  of  developments  have  taken 
place  —  the  change  from  a  cylinder  to  a 
disc  in  1KH7,  the  introduction  of  the 
electronic  tidn-  and  im|)roved  amplifica¬ 
tion  in  1925,  and  the  long-playing  or 
inicrognMwe  record  in  1948.  \Vc  now 
have  recordings  varying  in  diameter 
from  six  to  sixteen  inches;  we  have 
S|h-ch1s  of  rotation  of  i6--/;[, 

78  revolutions  |H*r  minute;  and  we  have 
records  that  play  up  to  twentv-four  min¬ 
utes  on  each  side.  \N'e  have  plastic  tapes 
on  which  we  can  record  through  a  mag¬ 
netic  prcK'ess  a  musical  program,  a 
s|H‘ech,  a  dramati/ation,  or  a  discussion. 
'I'he  length  of  the  recording  is  limited 
only  hy  the  si/e  of  the  reel  which  can 
1h‘  placed  on  the  recording  machine. 

'I’he  use*  of  recordings  as  enrichment 
material  for  classrcKmi  instruction  is  re¬ 
stricted  onlv  hy  the  imagination  of  the 
teacher.  It  is  our  purpose  here  to  sug¬ 


gest  a  nundx-r  of  |)ossihlc  techniques  a 
teacher  might  use  to  enrich  the  child’s 
learning  exixTiences,  assist  the  child  in 
improving  his  communication  skills,  and 
help  diagnose  dilliculties  relative  to  the 
child’s  development. 

Pile  Disc  Hecording 

Although  it  has  sometimes  been  said 
that  magnetic  recordings  will  replace 
disc  recordings,  it  is  the  opinion  of  the 
writers  that  disc  recordings  maintain  an 
im|X)rtant  place  in  an  enrichment  pro¬ 
gram.  Some  of  the  advantages  of  this 
ty|x'  of  recording  are: 

1 .  Hecord  players  are  relatively 
simple  to  ojx’rate  and  easy  to  transport. 

2.  Hecord  playing  eejuipment  is  rel¬ 
atively  inex|x*nsive. 

3.  Disc  recordings  are  owned  by 
many  cbildren  and  sharing  tbeir  records 
with  tbe  rest  of  tbeir  group  gives  tbem 
an  o|)portunity  to  contribute  to  class 
activities. 

4.  Heplaying  an  entire  record,  or 
part  of  it,  can  lx*  done  quickly  and 
easily. 

5.  Disc  recordings  are  ix*rmanently 
recorded.  Altbougb  they  can  be  damag¬ 
ed  by  improper  use,  tbe  recording  will 
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not  be  erased  as  might  happen  to  a  tape 
recording. 

The  Values  of  Educational  Hecordiugs 

It  is  the  goal  of  most  teachers  to  cre¬ 
ate  in  their  classrooms  a  stimulating 
learning  environment.  They  actively 
seek  to  provide  experiences  lliat  are  re¬ 
lated  directly  to  the  lives  of  their  pupils. 
Much  can  bc‘  done  in  this  area  through 
the  wise  use  of  disc  recordings.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  may  give  some  clues  as  to  pr)s- 
sihle  uses: 

I .  Educational  recordings  can  give 
life  and  meaning  to  historical  events, 
let’s  consider  a  few  examples.  7’he  al¬ 
bum  Cavalcade  of  United  States  Presi¬ 
dents*  contains  speeches  by  I  heorlore 
IhMjsevelt,  William  Howard  'I’aft,  Wor)d- 
row  Wilson,  Warren  (J.  Harding,  Cal¬ 
vin  C’«M)liilge,  Herbert  Ihnwer,  and 
I  ranklin  Delano  Ihmsevelt.  While  it  is 
true  that  the  sound  quality  of  some  of 
the  early  recordings  is  poor;  neverthe¬ 
less,  these  historical  characters  become 
real  jK’ople  as  the  children,  sometimes 
with  wide-eyed  wonder,  listen  to  their 
voices. 

Our  children  should  know  why  the 
world  became  involvetl  in  World  War 
II.  What  events  led  up  to  the  final  out¬ 
break  of  war  in  Furope  in  19^9?  I'he 
album  Then  Came  War:  1939  presents 
the  voices  of  world  leaders  of  that  time. 
Here  is  reliable  and  factual  information 
made  real  by  the  actual  voices  of  Hitler, 
Chamberlain,  and  Daladier.  And  the 
war  itself.  Those  Historic  Years  pre¬ 
sents,  through  the  voices  of  world  lead¬ 
ers,  important  events  during  and  im¬ 
mediately  following  the  war. 

Another  approach  to  the  study  of  this 
pericKl  might  be  through  listening  to  the 


speeches  of  Franklin  Delano  HcKisevelt. 
1  wo  albums  of  Rendezvous  with  Des¬ 
tiny  contain  excerpts  from  Ibnisevelt’s 
railio  adilresses.  I  hese  speeches  give  the 
series  of  events  that  made  history  during 
this  period. 

Historical  events  covering  the  entire 
pcricnl  from  1919  to  1949  are  contain¬ 
ed  in  the  three  I  Can  Hear  It  Now  al¬ 
bums.  Actual  voices  are  recorded  in 
most  cases.  Narration  is  done  by  F.d- 
ward  U.  Murrow.  Some  of  the  most 
dramatic  inciilents  of  these  years  are 
made  real  through  these  recordings. 

2.  Educational  recordings  can  bring 
into  the  classr(H)m  authentic  sounds. 

I  lementary  teachers  generally  in¬ 
clude  an  Indian  unit  in  their  curricu¬ 
lum.  ISecordings  of  simulated  Indian 
songs  that  are  available  often  do  not  pro¬ 
vide  authentic  sounds.  However,  if  a 
teacher  will  use  the  alhum  Natay,  Nav¬ 
ajo  Singer,  it  will  proviile  the  chililren 
with  authentic  Indian  music.  Fhesc  re¬ 
cordings  are  sung  by  Fdwartl  Fee  Natay, 
a  Navajo  Indian,  who  has  S|H'nt  his  en¬ 
tire  life  learning  the  songs  of  many  In¬ 
dian  tribes.  The  children  can  hear  songs 
of  the  Fuehio,  Kiowa,  Navajo,  Hopi, 
and  /uni  Indians. 

I'he  iK’st  way  to  teac  h  is  through  real, 
purjKisefiil  experiences.  The  lK*st  way 
to  hear  sounds  of  nature  such  as  bird 
songs  would  be  to  go  out  in  the  open 
fields  or  forests  and  listen  to  these 
sounds.  Hilt  when  that  is  not  possible, 
the  lK‘st  substitute  would  Ik-  to  use  the 
two  albums  American  liird  Songs.  These 
recordings  contain  authentic  srmgs  of 
most  common  birds. 

I'he  best  talent  in  the  land  can 
present  dramatizations  to  the  class. 

Historical  events  are  likely  to  appear 


•The  solirtrs  of  all  rt-tordinRs  ni<-ntioni-d  will  Im-  found  in  tin-  list  at  tiu-  i  nd  of  th<- 
article. 
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dull  when  taught  in  an  uninteresting 
way.  Hut  if  a  teacher  will  enrich  his 
presentations  by  using  such  recorded 
dramatizations  as  ’The  Wright  Brothers, 
Vaul  lievere  and  the  Minute  Men,  Our 
Independence  and  the  Constitution,  and 
the  Calif</rnia  Cold  Hush,  these  mile¬ 
stones,  along  with  many  others  in  our 
history,  will  be  brought  to  life. 

The  Ix'st  We  lor  get  series  presents 
the  lives  of  many  of  our  great  Ameri¬ 
cans.  In  these  recordings  one  can  hear 
such  outstanding  actors  as  Melvyn 
Douglas,  Halph  Bellamy,  Helen  Hayes, 
and  brederic  March.  'Hie  allnim  Stories 
to  Hememher,  designed  to  improve  hu¬ 
man  relations,  also  uses  many  of  the 
leading  dramatic  actors  in  the  presenta¬ 
tions. 

4.  I'he  finest  voices  of  the  tiieater 
can  he  presented  to  a  literature  appre¬ 
ciation  class. 

Ciaedmon  Hecords  has  made  available 
the  recording  Poems  and  TaU’s  of  Ildgar 
Allan  P<H’  reail  by  Basil  Bathbone,  Kip¬ 
ling's  fust  So  Sutries  read  by  Boris  Karl¬ 
off,  laics  of  Hans  Christian  Anderson 
reatl  bv  Michael  Bedgrove,  and  a  num¬ 
ber  of  other  similar  selections.  Students 
and  adults  alike  are  thrilled  hy  Bay- 
mond  Massey’s  reading  of  Ijncoln’s  Cet- 
tyshurg  Address.  And  there  can  he  no 
IxMter  renditions  of  Vachel  l.indsay’s 
|XK‘ms  than  those  hy  the  poet  himself. 
These  are  found  in  the  C^iedmon  Bee- 
ortl,  Vaehel  lindsay  Heading  the  Congo 
and  Other  Poems. 

5.  listening  habits  of  children  can 
he  imprftved  through  the  use  of  appro¬ 
priate  recordings. 

In  the  elementary  classroom  where 
much  of  w  hat  is  learned  consists  of  the 
s|xiken  woril,  the  ability  to  listen  is  a 
skill  that  needs  emphasis.  Through  skill¬ 
ful  listening  a  child  learns  to  appreciate 


the  sounds  of  nature  and  the  beauty  of 
music.  He  also  learns  to  interpret  what 
is  read  and  spoken. 

A  teacher  might  find  the  album 
Sounds  Around  Us  effective  in  develop¬ 
ing  these  listening  skills.  The  child 
learns  to  recognize  and  interpret  famil¬ 
iar  sounds  around  the  home,  on  the 
farm,  and  around  the  town.  A  similar 
album  let’s  l  isten  helps  provide  audi¬ 
tory  training  for  reading  readiness  and 
speech  development. 

6.  Music  appreciation  can  be  de¬ 
veloped  through  the  use  of  recordings. 

The  use  of  recordings  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  music  appreciation  has  been  a 
common  practice  for  many  years.  Be- 
ccntly  some  new  recordings  have  been 
produced  that  are  esjiecially  effective 
for  this  purpose. 

A  series  of  recordings  called  Musical 
Sound  Books  contains  selections  from 
many  of  the  well-known  musical  compo¬ 
sitions.  Songs  from  New  Music  Hori- 
zons  contain  selections  from  many  of 
the  great  music  masterpieces  selected 
for  their  apjwal  to  young  listeners.  The 
six  albums  entitled  listening  Activities 
contain  a  basic  listening  program  for 
grades  one  through  six.  Here,  Uxi,  se¬ 
lections  have  been  made  from  the  com- 
|K>sitions  of  the  great  masters. 

Magnetic  Hccordings 

Within  the  past  decade  the  magnetic 
recorder  has  bc*en  intrmluced  to  the 
schools  of  our  country.  Now  in  nearly 
all  schools  a  tape  recorder  is  available. 
At  present  there  are  nearly  one  hundred 
ilifferent  mcxlels  with  a  price  range  be¬ 
ginning  at  about  one-hundred  dollars. 
Magnetic  tape  has  been  reduced  in 
price  so  that  a  i  zoo-foot  reel  of  tape, 
on  which  sixty  minutes  of  sound  can  be 
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recorded,  may  be  purchased  for  about 
two  and  one-half  dollars. 

The  growth  in  popularity  of  the  tape 
recorder  is  a  result  of  a  number  of  spe¬ 
cial  advantages  which  make  it  an  ex¬ 
cellent  classnxim  teaching  device:  (i) 
It  is  relatively  inexpensive,  and,  as  a 
rule,  quite  simple  to  operate.  (2)  Re¬ 
cordings  can  be  made  and  played  back 
immediately.  (3)  'I’he  dual  track  re¬ 
corder,  o{>erated  at  slow  speed,  makes 
{Mjssible  recordings  up  to  two  hours  in 
length  on  a  single  tape.  (4)  Tapes  can 
be  re-used  a  nearly  unlimited  number 
of  times  since  a  recoriling  is  matle  by  a 
process  of  magnetizing  particles  of  iron 
oxide  on  the  tape.  (5)  Sound  repro¬ 
duction  is  quite  accurate,  although  the 
iidelity  is  determined  by  the  quality  of 
the  recording  and  reprotlucing  mechan¬ 
ism. 

Recorded  Tapes 

It  is  now  possible  to  purchase  a  vari¬ 
ety  of  recordings  on  tape,  and  the  se¬ 
lection  is  steadily  growing.  As  a  rule, 
these-  recordings  have  excellent  (juality. 
A  fairly  recent  jx-rimlical  entitled  Tape 
RccordififiS  lists  many  of  the  tapes 
available  from  commercial  companies. 

Many  states  now  have  central  "Tajx‘s 
for  Teaching”  programs.  These  are 
usually  under  the  direction  of  the  exten¬ 
sion  division  of  the  state  university  or 
possibly  the  state  department  of  public 
instruction.  A  library  of  master  tape-s  is 
developed  and  a  listing  of  the  titles  of 
these  tapes  is  distributed  to  the  schcKils 
in  the  state.  A  teacher  wishing  to  use 
one  of  the  programs  listed  sends  a  tape 
to  the  library  where  the  recording  is 
placed  on  the  tape  and  is  returned  to 
the  sender.  This  tape  recording  then  be¬ 
comes  the  property  of  the  sch<x)l  that 
owns  the  tape  and  can  be  used  repeat¬ 


edly  in  that  sch(K)l.  The  "Ta|X’s  for 
leaching”  program  has  now  been  ex¬ 
panded  to  include  both  a  national  and 
international  exchange. 

Tape  Recordings  in  Teaching 

Space  will  not  permit  us  to  go  into 
detail  on  all  the  uses  of  tape  recordings 
in  the  classr(X)m.  However,  the  follow¬ 
ing  list  of  uses  might  give  a  teacher 
some  fruitful  ideas  and  promote  an 
awareness  of  the  tremendous  learning 
op|X)rtunity  that  the  tajx*  recorder  has 
to  offer: 

1.  Reading.  It  is  possible  to  help 
identify  the  reading  problems  of  a  child 
by  recording  and  playing  back  a  selec¬ 
tion  read  by  the  child.  With  help  from 
the  teacher  a  child  may  be  able  to  iden¬ 
tify  his  reading  diiliculties  and  through 
a  scries  of  recordings  keep  track  of  the 
progress  matle  in  solving  these  difricul- 
ties.  It  gives  the  woril-by-word  reader  or 
the  phrase  rejx-ater  a  chance  to  experi¬ 
ence  success  through  hearing  himself 
reading  easy  material.  It  is  also  benefi¬ 
cial  for  the  child  who  has  no  reading 
difTiculties  to  ]x'riodically  make  a  read¬ 
ing  recording  so  that  growth  over  a  spe¬ 
cific  peritnl  can  lx-  determined. 

2.  Parent  conferences.  Recordings  of 
a  child’s  reading  diiriculties  and  his  im¬ 
provement  and  growth  are  invaluable  in 
counseling  children  and  in  confering 
with  their  parents.  I'he  naturalness  of 
performance  which  is  fretjuently  lost 
when  a  parent  visits  classes  can  lx*  more 
nearly  preserved  and  illustrated.  F.xpert- 
cnce  shows  that  parents  are  often  im¬ 
pressed  favorably  by  this  techni(|ue,  es¬ 
pecially  when  the  teacher  can  “brag”  a 
bit  on  their  child’s  progress.  Among 
other  activities  that  might  profitably  be 
recorded  and  used  for  parent  confer¬ 
ences  would  be  sharing  time,  language 
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activities,  creative  dramatics,  individual 
and  conimittee  re|)urts  and  club  activi¬ 
ties. 

Speech  correction.  An  awareness 
of  expression,  tonal  pattern,  and  enun¬ 
ciation  can  result  in  marked  improve¬ 
ment.  If  a  child  hears  himself  as  others 
hear  him,  it  may  result  in  valuable  self- 
analysis  and  improvement.  As  standard 
prcKcdure  many  schocils  now  have  voice 
recordings  made  early  in  the  year  and 
compare  these  with  recordings  made  at 
the  end  of  the  sc1km)1  year.  These  reveal 
ama/in)4  progress  in  voice  improvement 
through  this  ty|X‘  of  analysis. 

4.  Music,  llecorded  individual  and 
^roup  music  sessions  can  Ik*  a  valuable 
stimulus  for  more  accurate  intonation 
and  clearer  tonal  patterns.  Helping 
monotones  and  teaching  harmony  would 
fall  within  this  area.  Also,  children  pre¬ 
paring  a  selection  for  a  program  can 
(  heck  and  correct  their  iK*rformancc  be¬ 
fore  presentation.  AmonR  other  uses  of 
music  r(‘cordint>s  would  Ik*  giving;  help 
in  intriKluciiiK  new  sours,  rhythm  ac¬ 
tivities,  orchestra  and  hand  practice,  and 
m(*od  music  for  cjuietinR  restless  Rroups. 

5.  I'oreiRM  laufiuafies.  An  increasinR 
niimlKr  of  schools  are  introduciiiR  a  sec¬ 
ond  lanRuaRc  in  the  elementarv  scIum)1s 
with  stroiiR  emphasis  on  the  oral  ap¬ 
proach.  A  reiordiiiR  can  readily  he  used 
to  test  pronunciation  and  check  con¬ 
versational  growth.  An  cxchaiiRC  of 
ta|H-s  with  children  from  another  coun- 
trv  can  he  Ixtth  interestitiR  and  profit¬ 
able. 

6.  S(HiaI  Studies.  C'ommittec's  work¬ 
ing  inde|K*ndently  can  keep  their  class¬ 
mates  informed  bv  recording  a  brief  run¬ 


ning  account  of  their  activities.  Com¬ 
munity  activities  are  readily  brought  to 
life  by  conducting  and  recording  inter¬ 
views  with  government  officials,  city  em¬ 
ployees,  or  citizens  concerned  with  spe¬ 
cific  issues  or  projects.  History  is 
brought  to  life  by  interviews  with  "old 
timers."  A  committee  report  enriched 
hy  a  recorded  interview  helps  build  and 
maintain  pupil  interest. 

/m  Conclusion 

The  above  paragraphs  suggest  just  a 
few  of  the  many  ways  recordings  can  lie 
used  in  teaching,  the  resourceful  teach¬ 
er  will  create  many  other  technicjues. 

The  wide  variety  of  educational  re¬ 
cordings  available  should  encourage  a 
teacher  to  use  recordings  as  regular  en¬ 
richment  material  in  his  classnKtm. 
The  use  of  magnetic  recordings  also 
o|Hns  up  a  vast  source  of  potential  ma¬ 
terials  and  techni(|uc.  Here  is  a  wealth 
of  material  that  will  help  to  create  in¬ 
terest,  hold  the  attention  of  the  stu¬ 
dents,  and  assist  the  teacher  in  making 
his  classroom  a  place  where  children 
are  eager  to  listen  and  learn. 

It  must  Ik*  remembered,  however, 
that  recordings,  like  other  instruction 
materials,  will  not  cl(»  the  job  alone.  The 
teacher  is  of  paramount  imj>ortance  in 
determining  the  success  of  teaching.  He 
will  introduce  recordings  to  his  pupils 
w  hen  there  is  a  need  for  them  and  when 
they  bring  understanding  and  vitality 
to  his  teaching.  If  he  uses  these  aids 
wisely  and  carefully,  the  pupils’  learn¬ 
ing  will  Ik  enriched  and  his  teaching 
will  be*  a  more  rewarding  experience. 
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17.  Sounds  Around  Us.  Scott,  Foresman  and  Co.,  433  E.  Erie  Street,  C'hicago  ii, 
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FounJations  of  ReaJin^  Instruction 

With  IHmpliasia  on  DifferentiateJ  GuiJanc'c 

Allirrl  Hetia,  Director^  Hrtta  Clinic^  llavarforJ,  l*«. 


Incli«pensal>le  as  a  teaclier's  Kan  <11  >ooK,  til  is  aiitlioritative  text 
covers  all  aspects  of  reading  instruction.  Each  section  of  tlie 
KooK  reflects  tKe  autlior's  Kelief  that  success  in  teacliinj  rcatlin^ 
<lepen<ls  liasically  on  a  recognition  of  differences  amon^ 
pupils.  TcacKin^  procedures  are  l.ased  on  tlie  assumption  tKat 
the  lan^ua^e  arts  are  inextricably  interrelated. 
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Creative  Teaching  Through 
Fiction 

liy  F  AUHi:  ri  A  G.  McCUSKFH 
Assistant  Professor  of  Library  Science, 

Iowa  State  Teachers  College, 

Cedar  Falls,  Iowa 

Hf,  Ol'  practical  value  to  the  and  significant  in  the  child’s  mind.  The 
individual  any  knowledge  about  shaping  of  the  Constitution  and  its 
man  and  s(Kiety  that  schools  can  adoption  are  more  fully  understood  after 
impart  must  be  felt  and  understood  if  it  the  reading  of  Tree  of  Liberty*  than 
is  to  iK'coine  a  part  of  his  actual  life,  when  the  reader  stops  with  the  text  of 
H(Kiks  of  fiction  present  information  the  history  lxK)k.  Children  and  young 
alx)ut  people,  places,  and  events  in  a  people  need  to  see  the  human  factors 
readable,  interesting  fashion  and  give  which  shape  history.  The  textlxK)k 
them  reality.  serves  only  as  the  framework  to  present 

Morris  (iall,  a  teacher  in  Long  Is-  the  basic  truths  of  history  and  give 
land,  says,  “For  the  last  twenty  years  1  events  in  proper  chronology.  It  needs 
have  Iktii  trying  to  teach  American  his-  supplementation. 

tory  by  the  conventional  methods  of  At  every  level  there  are  outstanding 
assigning  pages  in  tcxtfxwks  ...  In  writers  and  historians  interpreting  our 
recent  years  we  have  used  such  new  history  in  novels.  At  the  elementary  lev- 
techni(|nes  as  films,  filmstrips,  records,  e|  we  have  I’sther  Forbes’  Johnny  Tre- 
ta|H'  recordings,  opacpie  projectors,  and  main,  a  fxx)k  that  was  a  by-product  of 
such  teaching  devices  as  debates  and  the  rich  research  she  did  for  her  adult 
forums,  invited  sfx'akers,  essay  contests,  biography  Paul  Revere  and  the  World 
and  committee  re|X)rts.  lliese  have  help-  He  Lived  In,  a  highly  readable  book  for 
ed  to  bring  to  the  students  a  greater  the  high  school  level.  Or  Adam  of  the 
awareness  of  the  meaning  of  American  Hoad  that  grew  out  of  the  research  on 
history.  Vet  1  have  found  that  the  sub-  medieval  life  and  times  in  Fngland  that 
ject  fails  t«»  come  to  life  .  .  .  There  is,  Mrs.  Vining  (Fli/abeth  Janet  Gray)  did 
however,  available  to  tbe  bistory  teach-  with  her  husband  who  w'as  a  scholar  in 
er  a  resource  which  can,  I  believe,  ibis  field.  At  the  secondary  level  such 
breathe  the  necessary  spark  of  life  into  writers  as  Marchutte,  Chute,  Samuel 
history  for  our  children.  1  refer  to  the  Shellabarger,  Carl  Sandburg,  James 
vast  riches  of  fiction  literature.  '  Street,  Irving  Stone,  Conrad  Richter, 

'The  historical  novel  is  a  recognized  and  many  others,  whose  historical  ver- 
semree  of  information  and  inspiration,  acity  can  he  relied  upon,  bring  life  to 
Tbe  rich  detail  and  dramatic  incidents  the  facts  of  history, 
of  a  novel  make  the  event  more  exciting  'Tlie  value  of  historical  fiction  in 
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teaching  history  is  attested  to  by  the 
many  bibliographies  of  historical  fiction 
prepared  and  published  by  teachers. 
One  of  the  most  useful  is  Hannah  Lo- 
gasa’s  Historical  Fiction,  arranged  by 
chronological  periods  from  the  primitive 
life  of  ancient  history  to  the  modern  life 
of  World  War  II  and  after;  it  is  an  an¬ 
notated,  selected  list  for  junior  and  sen¬ 
ior  high  schools.  No  teacher  of  history 
should  he  without  it. 

But  history  is  not  the  only  area 
where  fiction  may  enrich  teaching. 
Science  offers  many  such  opportunities. 
Fiction  can  lead  to  a  healthy  interest 
and  curiosity  about  scientific  events  and 
phenomenon,  and  can  build  an  enthusi¬ 
asm  for  science  in  the  child.  Further¬ 
more  it  can  lead  to  an  appreciation  of 
the  scientist  and  technician  and  of  the 
importance  of  their  work  to  the  welfare 
of  mankind.  There  is  historical  science 
fiction  that  interprets  the  life  of  primi¬ 
tive  man  such  as  the  anthropological 
stories  of  cave  men.  A  recent  "primitive” 
story  was  Jim  Kjelgaard’s  Fire  Hunter, 
a  rousing  adventure  story  that  interprets 
man’s  early  nuKle  of  life;  or  The  First 
lake  Duellers  by  F.  C.  Osborne  |)ub- 
lished  in  1956,  that  recreates  the  lives 
of  these  early  builders  of  civilization. 

Science  in  fictional  form  has  always 
been  popular.  Animal  stories  rate  high 
on  the  interest  lists  of  children  and 
young  people,  and  from  them  we  learn 
many  facts  of  animal  habits  and  be¬ 
havior.  The  stories  of  John  and  Jean 
George,  of  Hutherford  Montgomery,  of 
Harold  McCracken,  and  numerous 
others  teach  both  facts  and  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  domestic  and  wild  animal  life. 

Conversation  is  an  impnirtant  theme 
in  such  IxKiks  as  I’aul  Corey’s  C.orn  (ioLl 
Farm,  John  R.  Tunis’  Son  of  the  Valley, 
a  story  of  the  T.  V.  A.,  and  Ralph 


Bailey’s  Tim’s  Fight  for  the  Valley.  The 
im]x>rtance  of  contour  farming,  or  of 
a  river  control  project  becomes  more 
meaningful  when  told  in  terms  of  hu¬ 
man  hopes  and  fears;  when  Tim  is  your 
friend  and  the  success  of  the  project 
means  his  happiness  and  its  failure  his 
loss. 

in  the  past  few  years  a  new  science 
fiction  has  come  into  prominence.  It  is 
not  a  new  phenomenon  —  for  Jules 
Verne  wrote  "science  fiction”  when  in 
1870  he  predicted  the  coming  of  the 
submarine  in  Twenty  Thousand 
Leagues  Under  the  Sea.  Today  trips  to 
the  moon  are  predicted,  and  by  writers 
who  are  cpialified  as  scientists  as  well 
as  writers  of  fiction:  Robert  Heinlein, 
graduate  of  the  U.  S.  Naval  Academy; 
Isaac  Asimov  (also  writing  as  Paul 
French),  Assistant  Professor  of  Bio¬ 
chemistry  at  Boston  University  Scho«)l 
of  Medicine;  Andre  TMary)  Norton, 
formerly  Children’s  Librarian  at  Cleve¬ 
land  Public  Library,  and  a  student  of 
science;  L.  Sprague  de  C'amp,  Aeronau¬ 
tical  Fngineer  from  California  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Technology,  to  name  only  a  few. 

Modern  science  fiction  can  Ik?  used 
to  challenge  the  ability  of  the  reader 
to  reason,  making  him  think  alnuit  soc  ial 
as  well  as  scientific  problems.  Much  f)f 
the  present  science  fiction  is  the  "Gul¬ 
liver’s  Travels”  of  an  earlier  day. 

There  is  no  area  of  knowledge  that 
has  not  found  its  place  in  the  imagina¬ 
tive  literature  of  fiction.  Fven  practical 
mathematics  can  draw  on  it.  At  the  ele¬ 
mentary  level  a  numl)er  of  the  IxKiks  by 
Miriam  Schlein  help  with  concepts  of 
time,  weight  and  numbers — i.e.,  7’he 
Four  l  ittle  Foxes  and  Heavy  is  a  Hippo¬ 
potamus.  An  old  favorite  of  the  junior 
high  is  David  Smith’s  Number  Stories 
of  long  Ago  written  in  1919.  A  gcKKl 
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list  of  helpful  books  for  elementary 
mathematics  ap|M.*are(l  in  the  Arithmetic 
Teacher,  February,  1956.* 

Irwin  Panes,  in  School  Science  and 
Mathematics  for  January,  1956  gives 
some  interesting  suggestions  on  using 
science  fiction  in  biology  and  mathe¬ 
matics  for  the  junior  and  senior  high. 
'I'he  agricultural  class  might  enliven  its 
discussion  of  w)il  fertil/ation  hy  read¬ 
ing  HoIxTt  lleinlein’s  Farmer  in  the  Sky 
in  which  the  young  hero  lives  on  a  plan¬ 
et  where  soil  must  he  imported.  Where¬ 
as  careful  cultivation  and  fertilization 
mean  only  a  better  product  and  more  in¬ 
come  on  our  planet,  on  "Ganymede”  it 
is  a  matter  of  life  or  death. 

Hut  the  imparting  of  facts  and  their 
understanding  is  only  a  part  of  the 
teacher’s  res|X)nsihility.  Greative  teach¬ 
ing  must  do  more.  It  must  aid  the  stu¬ 
dent  to  think  alxuit  the  meaning  of  his 
own  life,  and  to  perceive  the  many  prob¬ 
lems  that  underlie  our  political  and  so¬ 
cial  life  as  well.  Me  must  he  educated 
in  the  held  of  human  relations;  he  must 
learn  alxmt  |x*ople  in  environments  oth¬ 
er  than  his  own.  In  Heading  Judders 
for  Unman  lielations^  the  compilers 
say: 

“Biography,  fiction,  and  drama-types 
of  literature  to  which  students  are  intro¬ 
duced  in  the  secondarv  sclux)! — have 
one  thing  in  common  with  studies  in 
scxiologs,  psychologv,  and  anthropol- 
ogv:  they  present  concrete  examples  of 
many  kinds  of  human  relationships. 
They  differ  from  these  studies  in  two 
res|x*cts  that  make  thc*m  yerv  yalu.ihle 
to  those  who  are  learning  about  human 
relati»»nships  in  such  a  way  as  to  trans¬ 
late  insight  and  understanding  into 
skillful  and  intelligent  ways  of  dealing 
with  situations.  Biography,  fiction,  and 
drama  offer  readers  an  op|xirtunity  to 


identify  emotionally  with  human  beings 
who  are  in  interaction  with  their  fel¬ 
lows.  They  proyide  access  to  the  feel¬ 
ings  of  other  people  in  a  way  otherwise 
offered  only  by  face-to-face  contacts.  Bi¬ 
ography,  fiction,  and  drama  also  offer 
readers  concrete,  liying  examples  of  hu¬ 
man  behayior  and  relationships.  They 
provide  occasion  for  mulling  over,  in¬ 
terpreting,  comparing,  and  contrasting 
resjxmses.  By  this  analysis  the  reader 
gains  insight  and  understanding  of 
principles  that  apply  to  his  own  experi¬ 
ence.” 

Tliis  list  is  a  gold-mine  of  suggestions 
for  the  teacher  in  the  use  of  literature  in 
teaching.  As  the  title  implies  it  deals 
with  human  relations — suggesting  hooks 
on  such  pt-rtinent  topics  as:  family  life; 
community  contrasts;  economic  differ¬ 
ences;  differences  between  generations; 
adjustment  to  new  places  and  situa¬ 
tions;  experiences  of  acceptance  and  re¬ 
jection;  and  problems  of  growing  up 
and  of  adolescence.  Only  the  best  litera¬ 
ture  is  suggested,  and  the  Ixxiks  are  list¬ 
ed  in  ascending  order  of  reading  diffi¬ 
culty  and  maturity  level. 

In  community  contrasts,  for  in¬ 
stance,  Virginia  Lee  Burton’s  The  JJttle 
House  is  one  of  the  many  titles  suggest¬ 
ed  for  the  primary  reader;  Gcorgene 
F’aulkner’s  Melindy’s  Medal  for  the  in¬ 
termediate  reader;  Nancy  Barnes’  The 
Wonderful  Year  for  the  junior  reader; 
Jade  Snow  W'ong’s  Fifth  Chinese 
Daughter  for  the  senior  reader,  and  for 
the  very  mature  reader,  such  Ixxiks  as 
Schfilem  Ash’s  Fast  Hit’er  and  Alan  Pa- 
ton’s  Cry,  the  Helnved  Country.  All 
books  are  annotated  and  each  section  is 
intrixluced  by  the  compilers  with  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  “human  relation”  in¬ 
volved,  and  contains  practical  sugges¬ 
tions  for  the  teacher.  The  chapter  on 
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“Practital  Problems  and  Teacher  Aids”  ly  well  for  boys  (in  Stub,  A  College  Ho¬ 
is  of  particular  value  to  both  teachers  mance')  and  for  girls  (in  Sarah').  A 
and  parents.  missionary's  wife,  she  knows  the  uni- 

A  type  of  fiction  that  is  of  especial  versality  of  young  peoples’  emotions  and 
help  to  young  people  is  the  novel  that  Sarah  and  Stub  have  reality  for  adoles- 
focuses  on  the  problems  of  adolescents,  cents  everywhere. 

There  are  many  junior  novels  dealing  There  are  many  excellent  writers  who 
with  this  theme  and  the  problem  of  the  understand  the  problems  of  adolescents 
parent  or  teacher  is  to  select  from  the  and  present  thoughtful,  interesting 
many,  the  few  that  are  of  real  stature  stories  about  them.  A  few  such  writers 
and  value.  One  of  the  most  significant  are:  Margaret  Hell,  Betty  Cavanna 
is  Maureen  Daly’s  Sevewfet’Mf/i  SioMwer.  (Mrs.  Idi/.abeth  Headley),  Anne  I’.m- 
Angie  Morrow  is  a  wholesome  teen-ager  cry,  (irace  I'.rdman,  Hummer  0(Hlden, 
having  her  first  love  affair.  Hut  you  see  Cdiarlotte  Paul,  James  Street,  Jesse 
more  than  Angie — you  meet  and  know  Stuart,  James  Summers,  Mildred  Walk- 
her  family  and  her  friends.  This  is  the  er,  Jessamyn  West  anil  Dan  Wicken- 
b(M)k  that  a  boy  asked  the  librarian  in  den. 

a  boys’  sihiM)!  to  buy  because  his  girl  1  ilucators  stress  the  need  for  indivi- 
friend  wanted  him  to  read  it  before  their  duali/ed  teaching.  One  of  the  most  ef- 
next  date.  fective  means  of  achieving  this  is  to  en- 

The  novels  of  Mary  Stolz  are  rich  in  courage  each  child  to  select  enrichment 
style  and  content.  Anne  Armacost  in  b<K)ks  on  his  ability  or  achievement  lev- 
To  Tell  Your  Love  learns  not  to  wear  els  that  parallel  the  textb(K)k.  I'his  al- 
her  heart  on  her  sleeve,  and  through  lows  the  child  to  read  material  without 
the  experience  of  her  girl  friend  finds  cither  In’ing  pushed  or  held  back  by 
that  early  marriage  brings  sacrifice  and  other  children.  The  teacher  will  find  in¬ 
responsibility  along  with  love  and  ful-  creased  pupil  interest  and  greater  free- 
fillment.  Other  titles  of  equal  import-  dom  to  work  with  individual  students, 
ante  are  The  Seagulls  Woke  Me;  Or-  The  following  references  are  of  two- 
ganrly  Cupcakes;  and  In  a  Mirror — the  fold  value  in  that  they:  (i)  Offer  a 
latter  a  rather  introspective  story  of  a  broad  range  of  highly  selected  materials, 
fat  girl  who  learns  to  understand  her-  and  (2)  present  many  practical  techni- 
self  and  her  craving  for  affection.  ques  for  and  examples  of  creative  teach- 

Marguerite  Harmon  Hro  writes  equal-  ing  through  fiction. 
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Hucheson,  Ruth,  and  Others.  "TTie  Flementarv  Scho<il  Mathematics  l  ibrary:  A  Sc- 
lecti'd  BiblioKraphy,"  Arithmetic  Teacher,  Vol.  Ill,  iehriiary,  1956,  p.  8  ih. 

4.  Page,  Fliraheth.  Tree  of  l.iherty,  Farrar,  19^9. 

SOL’HCFS 

I.  American  l.ibrary  Association.  Ratic  Rook  ('.olleetion  Seriet.  There  are  thri’c  title* 
in  the  series — one  for  elementary  Krades,  one  for  junior  loKh  sch(M)ls,  anti  one  for  the  hiRh 
school.  All  three  are  beinK  revised  this  year  (i9?6).  Fach  is  a  classified,  annotated  list  of 
books  suited  for  curricular  purposis  and  for  recreational  readinK-  Grade  levels  are  Riven  for 
each  title. 
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2.  Aftociation  for  Childhotxl  Education.  Bibliography  of  Boolu  for  Children.  Washing¬ 
ton,  U.  C.:  A.  C.  E.  Issued  Annually.  "It  is  a  bibliography  for  teachers  and  parents  to  help 
them  enhance  their  children’s  reading  and  to  suggest  to  them  literature  to  snare  with  chil¬ 
dren.”  Includes  science  as  well  as  hne  arts  and  literature. 

i.  The  Bookliit  and  Subiription  Boohs  Bulletin.  American  Library  Association.  Semi¬ 
monthly.  C^arries  reviews  of  fiction  and  non-fiction  recommended  for  school  as  well  as  for  pub¬ 
lic  library  purchase  and  use. 

а.  I.xperimcniing  Together  Series.  American  Library  Association.  Four  titles  have  ap- 
peari-u  covering  the  areas  of  English,  Science,  Musk  and  Home  Economics.  E!ach  pamphlet 
discussi’s  toacher  and  librarian  cooperation  in  making  the  best  and  most  effective  use  of  books 
to  supplement  the  textbexiks. 

5.  Fargo,  Lucile  F.  Activity  Book  for  School  Libraries.  B<K)ks  I  &  IL  American  Library 
Association.  L'se-ful  suggestions  for  stimulating  the  reading  of  ixNiks  and  the  use-  of  the  library. 

б.  Ifaebkh,  Kathryn  A.  VocatifMs  in  Fact  and  Fiction.  American  Library  Asseciation, 
1 95 3-  A  K-lective,  annotated  list  of  Ixioks  for  care-er  backgrounds  and  inspirational  reading. 

7.  Ifarshaw,  lluth.  What  Book  is  That?  Macmillan,  1948.  Useful  treasury  of  fun  and 
information  alxiut  Ixioks.  Includes  ske-tches  and  qui7.ze*s. 

8.  Heaton,  M.  M.  and  lewis,  Helen  IL  Reading  iMdders  for  Human  Relations.  Hev.  ed. 
A.  C.  F..,  1954.  See  text  for  description. 

9.  Kircber,  Clara.  (Character  Formation  Through  Books;  A  Bibliography.  Catholic  Uni¬ 
versity,  igy2.  An  annotated  list  of  bexiks  arrange-d  by  age  le-vel  that  have  bibliotherapeutic 
value.  Inelex  by  cbaracteT  trait  and  problem  approach. 

lu.  I.ogasa,  Hannah.  Historical  Fiction  and  Other  Reading  References  for  Classes  in 
funi/>r  and  Senior  High  Schools.  5th  c-d.  Rev.  &  Enl.  McKinle-y  Publishing  Co.,  1951.  See 
Text  for  annotation. 

11.  Montgomery,  Eli7.abeth  Rider.  Story  Behind  Great  Btmks.  Dodd,  1946. 

- .  Story  Bi-hind  Great  Stories.  Dodd,  1947. 

. . .  .  Story  Behind  Modern  BfMtks.  Dixid,  1949.  A  series  of  ImmiUs  discussing  the  authors 

of  favorite  laaiks  and  the  circumstances  under  which  the  IxMiks  were  written.  Fascinating  ma¬ 
terial. 

12.  Munsiin,  Amelia.  Ample  Field.  American  Library  Association,  1950.  Book  discus¬ 
sion  and  b(M>k  lists  for  adolescents. 

I  j.  National  Council  «if  Teachers  of  English.  Adventuring  With  Bfxtks.  N.  C.  T.  E., 

1950.  - .  Books  for  \ou.  N.  C.  T.  E.,  1951.  Fre<iuently  revist-d  iKxiklists  arranged 

by  subject  interest  fur  use  by  students  as  well  as  teachers.  The  first  is  fur  elementary  grades 
and  the  st-cond  for  high  school. 

14.  Scientific  American  Monthly.  The  December  issue  carries  a  review  of  the  science 
books  published  during  the  year.  Reviews  fiction  as  well  as  non-hetion. 

15.  Standard  Catalog  Series.  IL  W.  Wilson  Co.  C^uld  on  M-rvice  basis.  Cost  varies  ac¬ 
cording  to  si7x-  of  school).  Includes  the  Childrens  Catalog  for  K-7gr;  and  the  Standard  Cata¬ 
log  for  High  School  Libraries  fur  jr.  and  Senior  high  grades.  Also  available  with  Catholic 
Supplement.  An  annotated  selective  list  of  Ixioks  for  curricular  enrichment,  kept  up-to-date 
by  annual  supplements. 

16.  Strang,  Ruth.  Gateways  to  Readable  Books.  2nd  ed.  H.  W.  Wilson  Co.,  1952.  An 
annotated  and  graded  list  of  IxHiks  on  all  subjects  for  adolescents  who  find  reading  difficult. 

17  Walraven,  Margaret  K.  and  Alfred  L.  Hall-Quest.  Teaching  Through  the  Elemen¬ 
tary  School  l.ibrary.  H.  W.  Wilson  Co.,  1948.  The  first  four  chapters  of  this  btxik  give  ex¬ 
cellent  help  in  selection  and  use  of  books  in  teaching  children. 
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A  Map  Is  Not  the  Territory 

By  JOHN  P.  VERGIS 

Arizona  State  College  at  Tempe,  Tentpe  Arizona 


WITH  a  sigh  Tommy  opened  his 
dog-cared  fifth  grade  geogra¬ 
phy  book  to  the  map  of  the 
United  States. 

“Find  the  Mississippi  River,”  said 
Miss  Barkley. 

Tommy’s  grimy  finger  /.ig-zagged  over 
the  double  page. 

“Now  locate  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the 
Appalachian  Mountains,  the  Great 
Plains,  and  then  the  Penisula  of  Flori¬ 
da." 

Laboriously  Tommy  found  the  words 
on  the  map.  That  was  all  they  were, 
just  words.  Words  scattered  over  the 
surface  of  a  brightly  colored  diagram 
that  meant  very  little  to  him.  He  learn¬ 
ed  the  terms  mechanically  and  repeat¬ 
ed  them  the  same  way. 

“The  United  States  is  composed  of 
forty-eight  states."  What  was  a  state?  He 
wasn’t  sure. 

“The  Mississippi  empties  in  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico.”  What  was  the  Gulf  like?  He 
had  no  idea  since  he  had  never  seen  a 
body  of  water  larger  than  a  small  lake. 

“The  City  of  New  Orleans  is  at  the 
Mississippi’s  mouth.”  Mouth?  What 
kind  of  a  mouth?  New  Orleans?  Was  it 
like  the  city  near  his  school?  Probably 
not,  but  it  really  did  not  matter  because 
Tommy  and  his  classmates  really  were 
not  concerned  with  what  the  map  rep¬ 
resented.  They  were  learning  the  map 
as  an  end  in  itself.  For  all  practical  pur¬ 


poses  the  United  States  had  ceased  to 
exist. 

Miss  Barkley’s  kind  of  teaching  un¬ 
fortunately  is  not  unique.  At  one  time 
or  another  we  all  have  been  exposed  to 
it.  Think  back  to  your  own  early  map 
experiences.  Remember  when  you 
thought  countries  and  states  were  color¬ 
ed  exactly  as  they  were  on  the  map?  Re¬ 
call  the  “menagerie  lions”  that  made  the 
globe  look  like  a  stuffed  bird  cage?  Per¬ 
haps  you  were  the  one  who  when  asked 
why  a  monkey  could  not  hang  from  the 
ecjuator  by  its  tail,  indignantly  replied 
that  the  equator  was  too  hot! 

All  this  may  sound  like  kid  stuff  but 
unfortunately  vast  segments  of  our  adult 
|K)pulation  have  absurdly  inaccurate 
ideas  of  their  present  day  world.  Des¬ 
pite  the  fact  that  atomic  power  and 
HK-ket  propulsion  are  shrinking  the 
earth  at  a  fantastic  rate,  these  people 
know  little  and  care  less  about  the  in¬ 
habitants  and  cultures  of  other  coun¬ 
tries. 

George  T.  Renner,  one  of  our  coun¬ 
try’s  leading  geographers,  has  this  to 
say  about  the  situation,  “We  live  in  a 
geographic  world.  To  understand  it  re- 
<|uires  that  we  be  able  to  do  geographic 
thinking  as  readily  as  we  read,  write  and 
cipher.  It  is  the  primary  tenet  of  geo¬ 
graphy  that  no  situation,  social  problem, 
or  current  event  can  be  adequately  un¬ 
derstood  apart  from  the  natural  environ¬ 
mental  setting  in  which  it  fjccurs."* 


I  Renner,  George  T.  "Education  in  a  Geographic  World,"  Better  Understanding  and 
use  of  Maps,  Globes,  Charts.  Chicago:  Denoyer-Geppert  Company,  (no  date). 
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Maps  arc  the  primary  tools  of  gco- 
grapliy.  Definitely  more  concrete  than 
verbal  communication,  they  still  are  on 
a  high  level  of  abstraction.  A(lc(|uate 
understanding  of  even  simple  maps  re¬ 
quires  knowledge  based  on  a  great  many 
experiences.  ITiese  experiences  normal¬ 
ly  bc‘gin  early  in  life.  They  involve  the 
entire  environment  of  children.  The 
space  they  move  through,  the  air  they 
breathe,  the  sun  that  warms  them,  the 
rain  that  waters  the  plants  and  washes 
away  the  soil  are  some  of  the  elements 
a  map  attempts  to  abstract.  'I'o  under¬ 
stand  what  the  map  is  trying  to  tell 
them,  they  must  have  expc'rienced  either 
dirc'ctly  or  indirectly  at  some  jieriod  of 
their  lives  all  that  it  represents.  It  is  the 
job  of  the  home  and  later  of  the  home 
and  the  schcKil  to  sec  that  these  exper¬ 
iences  are  ac(|uired  and  understiKul. 

Most  educators  agree  on  the  manner 
in  which  map  teaching  should  proceed. 
The  basic  principle  is  simple.  Start  with 
the  child  and,  keeping  pace  with  his  rate 
of  maturitv,  prcKTed  outward  in  all  di¬ 
rections.  The  pur|>ose  of  this  article  is 
to  help  facilitate  this  outward  growth 
especially  in  its  early  stages.  Fxact 
grade  levels  purfiosely  have  been  omit¬ 
ted.  'Fheir  inclusion  would  tend  to  im¬ 
ply  that  certain  methtHls  must  lx*  used 
at  times  that  may  not  necessarily  coin¬ 
cide  with  levels  of  ability  and  under¬ 
standing. 

The  development  of  spatial  sense  bc‘- 
gins  with  the  child’s  hodv.  lie  has  limbs. 
Thev  extend  into  spate.  lie  can  point  to 
ohjet  ts  and  plates  anti  he  can  move  to- 
wartl  them  through  space.  In  this  man¬ 
ner  he  tlevelops  an  awareness  of  his  im¬ 
mediate  environment  in  terms  of  refer¬ 
ence  |X)ints. 

Simultanc'ously  he  collects  a  vast 
amount  of  facts,  ideas  anti  ex|X‘riences 


that  later  will  be  useful  in  all  the  stKial 
studies.  Some  of  these  pre-geography 
experiences  tKcur  out  of  school,  others 
shoultl  be  the  result  of  good  teaching 
anti  guidance  in  schtx)!. 

lliere  are  a  variety  of  ways  to  en¬ 
courage  children  to  collect  the  right 
kinds  of  experiences.  Here  are  a  few 
priKcdures  that  have  worked  for  other 
people  and  may  work  for  you.  Although 
they  emphasize  the  study  of  regional 
maps,  many  of  the  techniques  mention¬ 
ed  can  lx;  applied  to  the  various  types 
of  specialized  maps  as  well. 

During  early  schtx)!  years  encourage 
children  to  locate  jxiints  of  reference  in 
their  Iwal  environment  in  terms  of  their 
desks,  the  classrcxim,  anti  the  schtx)! 
grounds.  Then  help  them  Itxate  their 
houses,  the  church,  bank,  and  other 
prominent  |X)ints  of  interest.  Have  them 
lay  these  out  on  the  fltxir  of  the  class- 
rtxim  with  paper-strip  streets  and  wootl- 
en  bl(x.'k  buildings.  Do  not  attempt  to 
teach  true  scale.  It  comes  much  later. 

To  further  spatial  understanding  take 
the  class  on  a  field  trip  to  the  nearest 
elevation  that  will  permit  an  overall 
view  of  the  area  that  has  been  modeled. 
This  is  very  important  because  for  some 
of  the  children  it  will  be  the  first  guided 
total  experience  they  will  have  had. 
Points  of  interest  and  areas  that  former¬ 
ly  appeared  unrelated  now  will  fall  into 
place.  Following  this  visit  the  first  crude 
map  drawings  can  be  attempted. 

During  this  low-Ievel  abstraction  of 
the  children’s  immediate  environment  a 
simple  globe  has  Ix'en  on  display  in  the 
classriKim.  When  questions  arise  relat¬ 
ing  to  the  earth  as  a  whole  (and  they 
will)  answer  them  as  simply  as  possible. 
The  primary  function  of  the  globe  at 
this  time  is  to  assure  the  class  that  it 
lives  on  a  much  larger  similarly  shaped 
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ball.  As  understanding  progresses,  en¬ 
courage  discussions  involving  the  round¬ 
ness  of  the  moon  and  the  apparent 
movement  of  the  sun  caused  hy  rota¬ 
tion  of  the  earth. 

Be  sure  the  children  know  what  up 
and  down,  and  top  and  bottom  really 
mean.  Explain  that  these  directions  do 
not  exist  apart  from  the  people  exper¬ 
iencing  them.  This  may  he  difficult,  hut, 
if  successful,  will  help  the  class  under¬ 
stand  global  concepts  at  a  later  time. 
Fewer  children  will  ask  you  why  people 
on  the  "underside”  of  the  world  stand 
on  their  heads.  When  understanding  of 
spatial  organization  has  developed  suffi¬ 
ciently,  explain  and  locate  north,  east, 
south  and  west  and  place  big  cards  bear¬ 
ing  these  words  on  appropriate  walls  of 
the  classr(K)m. 

As  children  progress  through  school, 
the  compass  directions  that  they  were 
quite  sure  of  at  an  earlier  date  may  be¬ 
come  confused.  For  example,  wall  maps 
arc  extremely  useful  hut  due  to  their 
vertical  nature  arc  misleading.  North 
is  always  straight  up  and  south  straight 
down.  Their  use  over  the  years  has  led 
to  such  inaccurate  expressions  as  “up 
north”  and  "down  south.”  These  mis¬ 
conceptions  are  so  firmly  fixed  that 
many  children  as  well  as  adults  have  to 
think  twice  before  they  are  willing  to 
believe  that  some  rivers  can  and  do  flow 
north. 

To  correct  faulty  notions  of  direction, 
wall  maps  can  be  spread  out  on  the  floor 
occasionally  and  oriented  with  true 
north.  Children  then  can  walk  around 
them  and  become  accustomed  to  seeing 
them  in  all  positions.  To  further  hori¬ 
zontal  concepts,  schools  can  paint  large 
outlines  of  appropriate  maps  over  their 
playground  areas. 

Now  it  is  time  to  extend  the  chil¬ 


dren’s  horizon  and  talk  about  places  and 
things  that  they  have  not  experienced 
at  first  hand.  If  the  IcK-al  environment 
has  been  well  handled,  this  excursion 
into  the  unknown  should  not  he  too 
difficult. 

Interpret  distances  as  concretely  as 
possible.  F’or  example,  a  town  that  is 
loo  miles  away  is  distant  in  space  two 
and  one  half  hours  by  automobile  and 
about  thirty  hours  by  f(X)t.  As  the  hori¬ 
zon  and  the  map  broaden,  use  more  in¬ 
direct  ex|>cricnces  to  provide  meaning. 
Motion  pictures  judiciously  used  can  be 
invaluable.  Of  onlv  slightly  lesser  value 
is  the  array  of  still  pictures  from  study 
prints  and  stereographs  to  slides  and 
film  strips.  Sand-boxes,  display  tables, 
bulletin  hoards,  flannel  hoards,  magnetic 
hoards,  and  chart  collections  also  are  im¬ 
portant. 

Do  not  neglect  interesting  verbal  ma¬ 
terial.  Well  written,  exciting  travel 
stories  are  always  popular.  Then  there 
are  scores  of  newspapers  and  magazines, 
many  of  which  feature  quantities  of 
geographical  materials  in  each  issue. 

Encourage  various  kinds  of  collect¬ 
ing  hobbies.  Picture  postcards,  stamps, 
coins,  samples  of  minerals,  interesting 
products,  etc.  make  maps  meaningful. 
Correspondence  with  children  in  dis¬ 
tant  schools  helps  with  the  collections 
and  at  the  same  time  provides  first-hand 
accounts  of  faraway  places. 

A  potentially  helpful  aid  that  is  sel¬ 
dom  used  in  map  study  is  television. 
The  majority  of  school-age  children 
watch  TV  programs  an  average  of  three 
and  one  half  hours  per  day.  Many  of 
these  programs  deal  with  geographic 
facts  that  can  very  well  be  exploited. 
/  Search  For  Adventure,  Wide,  Wide, 
World,  and  Disneyland  are  just  a  few 
of  the  better  ones. 
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Consider  the  emphasis  put  on  space 
fliglit.  For  the  first  time  in  history  an 
entire  generation  is  being  prepared  for 
travel  expt*riences  that  are  still  in  the 
future.  Children  in  age  groups  formerly 
considered  too  immature  to  understand 
the  concept  of  the  solar  system,  now  sur¬ 
prise  their  elders  with  the  knowledge 
they  have  gained  from  TV  screens. 

During  early  schcxil  years,  plate  a 
great  deal  of  emphasis  on  three-dimen¬ 
sional  relief  maps.  Many  psychologists 
believe  that  the  child's  visual  knowleilge 
of  his  environment  is  first  aitjuired 
through  his  sense  of  touch.  Me  (|uickly 
learns  that  objects  are  soft  or  hard,  dull 
or  sharp,  ct»ld  or  hot,  rough  or  smtxith. 
Until  he  is  mature  enough  to  conceptu- 
ali/e  he  is  never  tjuite  sure  of  things 
unless  he  touches  them.  Actually,  this 
desire  to  explore  with  fingertips  never 
completely  leaves  him. 

Relief  maps  invite  tactile  investiga¬ 
tion.  Th*)se  within  reach  in  public 
places  such  as  museums  soon  have  their 
paint  worn  thin  by  thousands  of  (|uest- 
ing  fingers.  Apparently  srime  mysterious 
feeling  of  kinship  with  the  mcKleled 
seas,  plains,  hills  and  mountains  of  the 
earth  prompts  the  exploration. 

F.ven  though  commercially-made  re¬ 
lief  maps  may  lx*  available,  entourage 
children  to  try  their  hands  at  mixleling 
their  own.  Their  interest  and  enthusi¬ 
asm  will  startle  you  and  you  will  be 
pleasantly  stirpristxl  by  the  amount  of 
information  they  gain. 

To  further  learning  via  the  sense  of 
touch,  take  a  cue  from  makers  of  maps 
for  the  blind.  Fncourage  young  children 
to  make  their  paper  maps  of  different 
textured  materials.  They  can  use  various 
grades  of  s;indpaper  to  designate  roads, 
houses,  rivers,  bridges,  valleys,  moun¬ 
tains,  etc.  Colored  textures  can  be  used 


at  a  later  time  to  help  separate  eleva¬ 
tions  on  two  dimensional  color  layer 
maps. 

Aerial  sterographs  provide  another 
interesting  way  to  achieve  an  under¬ 
standing  of  relief.  In  areas  where  they 
are  available  obtain  sets  picturing  your 
own  local  environment.  It  is  extremely 
thrilling  to  look  at  these  stereographs 
through  a  stereoscope  and  sec  familiar 
areas  assume  a  third  dimension  and  lit¬ 
erally  appear  to  pop  out  of  the  flat  pic¬ 
tures. 

He  sure  that  the  children  realize  that 
in  order  to  achieve  any  observable  dif¬ 
ference  in  elevation,  the  relief  map’s 
altitudes  are  greatly  exaggerated.  Most 
of  the  earth’s  uplands  represented  pro- 
|K>rtionately  on  a  small-scale  map  nor¬ 
mally  would  be  almost  flat.  For  example, 
the  true  elevation  of  Mount  Fvcrcst  on 
a  twelve-inch  globe  would  lx?  about  the 
thickness  of  this  sheet  of  paper. 

At  the  proper  time  demonstrate  why 
globes  are  the  only  true  maps.  Show 
how  impossible  it  is  to  flatten  the  halves 
of  a  rubber  ball.  This  should  lead  to  a 
discussion  of  the  various  common  map 
projections.  Fmphasis  should  be  placed 
on  the  concept  of  the  air  age  map. 

Try  to  make  longitude  and  latitude 
clear  by  comparing  these  abstract  lines 
to  streets  and  avenue.  When  the  com¬ 
parison  is  understfxxl,  distribute  road 
maps  and  show  the  class  how  to  find 
|X)ints  of  interest  by  means  of  hxational 
grid  lines.  F.xplain  that  artificial  lines 
f)f  this  type  are  extremely  important  in 
areas  where  no  landmarks  exist.  As  un¬ 
derstanding  improves,  progress  to  the 
flcKir  of  the  classroom  or  the  playground 
and  lay  out  simulated  lines  of  latitude 
and  longitude.  Toy  ships  and  land  ve¬ 
hicles  can  be  pulled  on  strings  from  line 
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to  line  while  time  and  distance  are  com¬ 
puted.  To  further  the  study,  show  the 
students  how  to  construct  their  own 
globes.  This  can  be  done  by  pasting 
strips  of  paper  over  inflated  spherical 
balloons.  Parallels  and  mcridens  then 
are  drawn  over  the  dried  papier-mache 
surfaces.  These  and  other  elementary 
global  concepts  are  easier  to  learn  in  this 
manner. 

I  here  are  many  other  techniques  and 
devices  that  can  he  used  to  improve 
children’s  understanding  of  maps.  To 
list  all  of  them  in  an  article  of  this 
length  would  he  impossible.  Actually, 
it  is  not  always  necessary  to  rely  on 
what  others  have  done.  Keep  the  follow¬ 
ing  four  points  in  mind  and  devise  your 
own  techni(|ues: 

1.  An  accurate  understanding  of 
maps  is  extremely  important  in  today’s 
world. 

2.  In  order  to  understand  maps  chil¬ 
dren  must  have  had  a  number  of  direct 
and  indirect  experiences. 

Map  study  must  be  geared  to  the 
level  of  children’s  maturity. 

4.  Maps  are  not  ends  in  themselves. 
They  are  abstract  representations  of  real 
places  where  real  people  live. 


Oagobart  D.  Runes,  Editcr 

".  .  .  Rcncrously  endowed  with  unfa¬ 
miliar  Kcnis  .  .  .  edited  with  exception¬ 
al  taste  and  wide  erudition  ...  It  de¬ 
serves  a  place  in  every  well-rounded 
library.  — Saturday  Review  Syndicate 

EVIJIY  p«'ri(Ml  from  prehistory  to  20th 
century  contemporary  writers,  as 
well  as  every  literary  Renre  is  represent¬ 
ed — poetry,  novel,  drama,  philosophy, 
belle  lettres,  and  some  I'astern  forms  that 
do  not  lend  themselves  to  ready  classih- 
cation  by  Western  categories. 

Many  of  the  selections  are  to  be  found 
in  print  nowhere  else  today.  Some  apiK'ar 
here  in  Fn^lish  translation  for  the  first 
time.  Mach  selection  is  prefaced  by  a 
condensed  biographical  sketch,  placing 
the  author  in  world  literature,  citing  his 
major  works,  and  including  a  brief  criti¬ 
cal  appraisal. 
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Encyclopedias:  A  Two-Way 

Street  to  Learning 

liy  i  f.i/ABirrn  ii.  ci  ahkf, 

l  ibrarian,  jane  Addam%  junirtr  High  School, 

Seattle,  Washington 


ft  T  iJiSCtJUHAGF  the  use  ot  enty- 
clopedias  in  my  classes.  All  the 
kids  do  is  copy.”  Iliis  statement 
is  often  heard  ainon^  teachers,  but  it 
|M)ints  to  a  pronounced  need  for  im¬ 
proved  teaching  of  research  methcKls 
.  .  .  iu>t  a  rejection  of  encyclopedias. 
Naturally  we  should  discourage  copy¬ 
ing;  it  is  |)lagiarism.  Hut  sc'ts  of  g(XHl  en- 
cyclo|)edias  form  a  wealth  of  background 
materials  in  our  classrcMims,  and  sclux)! 
hhraries  should  Ik*  properly  used. 

These  reference  sets  offer  a  two-way 
street  to  learning.  In  the  first  place,  en- 
cyclo|H-dias  are  valuable  sources  of  help 
for  the  teacher  in  the  planning  of  units. 
They  provide  information  as  to  what 
may  lx*  taught  and  fre(|uently  trigger 
ideas  for  pupil  activities.  On  major  top¬ 
ics,  they  are  likely  to  suggest  valuable 
collateral  reading.  Hut  even  more  im¬ 
portant,  |x*rhaps,  encyclo|x*dias  can  be 
used  directly  by  the  students  in  their 
search  for  facts  and  ideas  related  to  the 
unit  Ix'ing  studied.  Furthermore,  en- 
cyclo|K-dias  make  it  possible  for  these 
students  to  satisfy  their  men  curiosity 
concerning  the  world  around  them. 

The  biggest  problem,  as  with  most 
streets  and  highways  these  days,  is  the 
pro|XT  guidance  of  the  traffic  along  this 
two  way  street.  W'here  do  we  want  it  to 
take  us?  Mow  can  we  map  our  way? 
What  are  the  profits  of  such  travel? 
What  side  trips  will  it  take  us  on? 


Mapping  Our  Route 

In  order  to  make  the  best  use  of  this 
two-way  street  and  the  worth-while 
sights  along  the  way,  we  must  first  map 
our  route.  Directions  and  explanations 
in  the  encyclopedia  volumes  themselves 
and  also  in  the  various  manuals  furnish- 
etl  by  their  publishers  are  guideposts  to 
show  us  the  way.  For  any  journey  from 
which  we  would  gain  valuable  knowl¬ 
edge,  we  must  lay  some  definite  plans 
about  what  we  will  see  and  why  we 
should  see  it.  We  want  to  know  where 
we  are  going  and  the  six^cial  points  of 
interest  along  the  way. 

Fach  encyclo|x*dia  is  arranged  a  little 
differently,  and  we  should  know  the 
characteristics  of  the  particular  sets 
available  for  our  use.  How  can  we  get 
the  most  information  from  the  reference 
bcx)ks  without  taking  a  detour  or  going 
t(X)  far  out  of  our  way?  Here  are  some 
s|x*cific  prfxedures  we  should  use  to  get 
ourselves  started: 

I.  Use  some  of  the  encyclopedia’s 
special  features  in  planning  our  class 
work. 

a.  I)(K‘s  the  set  have  a  reading  or 
study  guide? 

b.  I)(x*s  the  set  have  outlines  on  cer¬ 
tain  large  topics  to  show  the  re¬ 
lationship  of  materials  within  the 
subject? 
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c.  Are  there  questions  following  ar¬ 
ticles  which  will  give  us  clues  to 
the  imiK)rtant  topics  or  points  in 
the  article. 

d.  Does  the  index  give  a  breakdown 
of  topics  under  subheads  and 
show  where  in  the  set  this  infor¬ 
mation  can  be  found? 

2.  Examine  each  set  of  books  with 
our  pupils  and  decide  the  means  by 
which  material  is  most  easily  found. 

a.  DfK*s  tijc  set  we  have  use  short  ar¬ 
ticles  and  many  cross  references 
or  related  subjects  to  lead  us  to 
other  topics? 

b.  Is  there  an  index  which  should  be 
consulted  first? 

c.  Where  is  the  index?  In  one  vol¬ 
ume?  In  each  volume? 

d.  What  kind  of  information  can  we 
find  in  the  index?  ('Here  it  is  im¬ 
portant  to  note  that  in  some  in¬ 
dexes  all  the  information  to  I>e 
found  about  some  pc'ople  or  some 
minor  topics  is  in  the  index  and 
not  in  the  body  of  the  volume  at 
all.) 

3.  Show  filmstrips  on  various  sets 
and  have  the  lxK)ks  available  with  defi¬ 
nite  problems  set  up,  so  the  students  can 
get  practice  in  l(M)king  up  materials. 
(See  list  of  filmstrips  at  the  end  of  the 
article) 

4.  L’se  exercises  and  lessons  made  up 
by  the  publishers  or,  even  Ix'tter,  make 
up  lessons  of  onr  own.  The  more  the 
work  applies  to  the  classroom  assign¬ 
ment  at  hand,  the  better  our  students 
will  see  the  reason  for  such  drill. 

5.  Clive  practice  in  deciding  on  the 
kev  words  we  use  in  hM)king  up  infor¬ 
mation.  This  is  one  of  the  weakest  spots 
in  the  use  of  encyclopedias  or  of  any  ref¬ 
erence  work.  Pupils  need  help  in  deter¬ 
mining  which  word  or  topic  to  look  up 


in  connection  with  what  they  want  to 
know. 

If  we  follow  these  introductory  meth¬ 
ods  in  our  classes,  both  teacher  and  pu¬ 
pil  will  acquire  some  skills  necessary  to 
successful  traveling  on  our  two-way 
street.  I'raflic  will  not  get  too  heavy  on 
any  one  volume  if  we  learn  to  plan  our 
work  so  that  many  volumes  can  be  used 
at  the  same  time  in  pursuing  one  les¬ 
son.  Good  planning  is  important  to  the 
ultimate  learning  in  any  assignment. 

Profits  of  Travel 

We  cannot  expect  our  students  to 
master  the  use  of  encyclopedias  on  the 
first  trip.  They  must  have  many  trial 
runs  and  be  taught  the  best  way  to  lo¬ 
cate  information.  Even  more  im|H)rtant, 
they  must  be  hel|H‘d  to  make  the  best 
use  of  materials  they  find.  'I  here.  are 
many  more  ways  to  use  information  and 
data  than  just  the  "l(K)k  up  and  make  a 
report”  type  of  assignment.  In  fact,  it 
is  our  duty  as  teachers  to  vary  the  kind 
of  activity  and  to  teach  organization 
skills  in  making  intelligent  use  of  any 
reference  works. 

One  way  to  combat  the  copying  buga¬ 
boo  is  continous  instruction  in  such 
skills  as  skim  readings,  reading  for  sfH*- 
cific  detail,  notetaking,  outlining,  sum¬ 
marizing,  and  paraphrasing.  A  student 
must  be  trained  to  look  for  the  exact 
data  he  needs  and  to  take  down  only 
notes,  not  whole  sentences,  paragraphs 
and  articles. 

CxkkI  research  habits  which  students 
can  use  all  their  lives  do  not  come  natu¬ 
rally;  they  must  be  carefully  nurtured, 
developc'd  and  firmly  established.  Nat¬ 
ural  curiosity  can  verv  earlv  motivate  a 
‘'l(K)k  it  up”  habit,  so  that  pupils  fixate 
facts  on  which  to  base  judgments  or 
statements.  This  desire  tf)  be  accurate. 
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however,  must  eventually  mature  into 
the  more  complex  skills  of  finding,  in¬ 
terpreting,  and  organi/.ing  many  facts 
into  a  unified  and  original  report.  This 
completed  report  may  he  written  or  oral; 
formal  or  informal;  in  words,  in  pic¬ 
tures  or  in  objects;  but  it  should  always 
be  a  new  and  creative  piece  of  work. 

As  a  student  progresses  along  this 
road  of  learning,  he  can  also  mature  in 
his  choice  of  the  encyclopedia  or  refer¬ 
ence  works  most  suited  to  his  abilities. 
Publishers  have  produced  encyclopedias 
on  various  reading  levels.  There  are  sets 
written  especially  for  elementary 
sch<K)ls;  then  others,  which  should  be 
added  to  reference  collections  in  junior 
and  senior  high  schools  since  they  are 
on  the  adult  level.  The  student’s  horizon 
should  be  broadened  more  by  his  travel 
on  our  two-way  street. 

Veeder  Hoads  and  Uy-Ways 

As  a  student  continues  along  the  road 
to  a  better  c'diication,  he  should  also 
discover  that  the  encyclopedia  is,  of 
course,  not  our  only  source  of  informa¬ 
tion.  It  can  he  used  in  many  ways  to 
lead  us  to  other  materials,  and,  using 
our  two-way  street  again,  those  other 
instructional  materials  will  bring  us 
back  to  our  encyclopedias. 

Ix‘t's  investigiite  this  relationship  to 
other  avenues  of  information: 

1.  ITiere  are  many  hihlio^raphies  in 
encvclo|>edias  which  will  lead  us  to 
other  l)(K)ks  dealing  in  more  detail  with 
our  subject. 

2.  Cross  references  will  give  us  ideas 
for  subject  headings  to  look  for  in  the 
card  catalog  of  the  library. 


3.  Hclated  subjects  will  point  the 
way  to  other  interesting  fields  of  knowl¬ 
edge. 

4.  Kncyclopedias  enrich  the  limited 
materials  of  the  textbook  and  show  the 
relationship  of  the  text  material  to  the 
larger  field  of  human  knowledge. 

5.  Encyclopedias  provide  us  with 
background  material  to  study  before 
viewing  films  and  filmstrips  or  TV  pro¬ 
grams.  They  also  answer  questions  rais¬ 
ed  by  these  same  visual  aids. 

6.  Encyclopedias  should  be  supple¬ 
mented  by  later,  up-to-the-minute  arti¬ 
cles  in  magazines  indexed  in  the  Read¬ 
ers  Guide  to  Periodical  Literature.  Mag¬ 
azine  and  newspaper  reading  may  also 
send  us  back  to  encyclopedias  for  his¬ 
torical  or  basic  information. 

In  other  words,  this  two-way  street 
is  not  a  limited  access  freeway  ...  it 
has  many  avenues  feeding  into  it  and 
will  lead  to  many  more  by-ways  which 
students  will  want  to  explore. 

The  encyclopedia  covers  all  fields: 
archeology  and  automation,  U.  S.  or 
U.  S.  S.  H.,  simple  addition  or  algebra, 
hemstitching  or  hockey.  It’s  all  there. 
Diagrams,  charts,  illustrations,  maps: 
illustrative  materials  for  every  topic  and 
field  we  may  want  to  teach. 

No  matter  what  we  teach  or  seek, 
there  is  something  for  us  and  our  pu¬ 
pils  in  this  two-way  highway  to  learn¬ 
ing.  It  is  a  broad,  fine,  smooth,  super¬ 
highway,  with  a  chance  to  turn  off  here 
and  there  on  a  pleasure  excursion.  I^t’s 
show  our  pupils  how  to  use  the  traffic 
signals  and  guideposts  to  keep  them  on 
the  main  road  to  a  fine  education. 


SEI  FCTFD  TFACHING  AIDS 

Available  from  RR/TANN/CA  JUNIOR,  Fncyclopedia  Rritannica,  425  North  Michi¬ 
gan  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinni«. 

I.  Whv  an  FncycUtpedia.  A  Filmstrip  for  teachers  to  show  how  an  encyclont-dia  can 
hmaden  ancl  enliven  the  total  school  program.  (Available  on  loan.  C'an  lx-  purchased  for 
$1.00) 
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2.  How  to  Use  Rritannica  Junior — Chart.  Compilrd  under  direction  of  Dilla  McBean, 
former  Director  of  Libraries,  Chicago  Public  Schools.  Designed  to  help  teach  the  basic  refer¬ 
ence  skills.  (Free) 

3.  Guide  to  Britannica  Junior,  Exercises  to  develop  basic  reference  skills.  These  lessons 
may  be  used  as  a  suggestion  to  teacher  or  a  class  to  prepare  exercises  of  their  own  of  similar 
nature  built  around  the  topic  of  current  interest  to  the  group.  (Free) 

4.  How  to  Use  the  Ready  Reference  Index  of  the  New  Rritannica  Junior.  Reprint 
taken  from  Volume  1,  Ready  Reference  Index.  (Free) 

Available  from  COMPTON  S  PICTURFD  ENCYCLOPEDIA,  F.  E.  Compton  and  Com¬ 
pany,  1000  North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago  10,  Illinois. 

1.  Eilmstrip — How  to  Use  the  Encyclopedia.  Available  for  thirty  days  loan  or  it  can  be 
purchaM'd.  Shows  how  to  use  the  modern  encyclopedia  with  an  index.  Price  $3.79. 

2.  Question — Exercises.  Six  different  sets  of  (|uestions  to  be  used  after  showing  the 
filmstrip  to  sec  whether  pupils  can  use  the  encyclopedia.  One  group  of  questions  (Series  A) 
is  for  (trades  4,  5,  and  6.  The  second  group  (Series  R)  is  for  Grades  6-9.  (Free) 

3.  Know  Your  Encyclopedia.  A  manual  with  exercises  for  the  teacher  or  librarian  to 
use  in  teaching  the  use  of  Compton's  Pictured  Encyclopedia.  (Free) 

4.  Compton's  at  Work  in  the  Classroom.  A  48-page  service  book  which  gives  dozens 
of  practical  examples  of  best  classroom  practice  in  using  an  encyclopedia  for  teaching  basic 
skills  in  language  arts,  science,  and  social  studies.  Many  examples  are  given  which  show  how 
an  encyclopedia  can  enrich  every  curriculum  area  and  solve  many  teaching  problems.  (Free 
to  teachers) 

Available  from  THE  WORLD  B(X)K  ENCYCLOPEDIA.  Field  FlnterpriKs,  Inc.,  Mer¬ 
chandise  Mart,  Chicago  94,  Illinois. 

1.  Eilmstrip — Exploring  TV.  Developed  in  c(X)peration  with  the  World  B(X)k  En¬ 
cyclopedia.  For  use  in  junior  and  senior  high  schtx)!  classes  to  intrixluce  fundamental  pro¬ 
cedures  of  research.  48  frames.  Order  from:  McGraw  Hill  Book  Co.,  Text  Film  Dept.,  330 
W.  42nd  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  (Price  $6.00^ 

2.  Eilmstrip — CArcus  Eun.  For  use  in  the  primary  and  middle  grades  to  introduce  ways 
of  reading-to-find-out.  49  frames.  Source  same  as  above. 

3.  H(rw  to  Use  an  Encyclopedia.  A  manual  designed  for  teachers  and  librarians  to  help 
them  give  pupils  instruction  in  quick  and  effective  use  of  a  reference  set.  Many  practical 
problems  bring  out  features  of  encyclopedias  which  everyone  should  know.  (Single  copies 
free  on  request) 

4.  Look-lt-Up  Books,  Rooks  I,  11,  III.  I  .essons  with  exercise  to  introduce  the  use  of  en- 
cyclopc-dias  to  boys  and  girls,  grades  3-8,  (Single  copies  free  u|X)n  request) 


FOR  YOUNG  READERS 


All  About  Moths  and  Butterflies. 
By  Robert  S.  Lemmon.  N.  Y.  Random  House. 
1996.  $1.95- 

All  About  Snakes.  By  Bessie  M.  Hecht. 
N.  Y.  Random  House.  1996.  $1.99. 

Here  are  two  more  volumes  in  Random 
House's  series,  “All  About”  books.  Most 
youngsters  in  grades  4  and  9  will  be  able  to 
read  these  books  and  those  from  grades  4  to 
10  will  find  the  contents  of  each  highly  in¬ 
teresting.  Both  Ixmks  have  a  lively  text  and 
both  have  very  colorful  illustrations.  They 
constitute  a  fine  contribution  to  the  scientific 
study  of  nature. — Paul  Zankowich 

The  West  Point  Story.  By  Red  Reeder 
and  Nardi  Reeder  Champion.  N.  Y.  Random 
House.  1996.  $1.90. 

The  story  of  West  Point  is  brilliantly  told 


in  this  b(M)k  which  reaches  back  to  Revolu¬ 
tionary  days  and  carries  the  story  down  to 
the  prcM'nt.  Youngsters  will  enjoy  reading 
about  the  history  of  our  Military  Academy 
and  learning  just  how  it  operates  Uxlay. 

— Paul  Zankowich 

The  Witchcraft  of  Salem  Village. 
By  Shirley  Jacks<jn.  N.  Y.  Random  House. 
1996.  $1.90. 

The  sad  story  of  Salem  is  vividly  told  in 
this  exciting  book.  It  all  began  when  a  group 
of  young  girls  from  nine  to  nineteen  formed 
an  informal  club.  The  furor  that  followed 
the  wild  tales  and  charges  of  these  girls  is  a 
sad  blight  upon  our  history.  The  story  of 
the  episode  is,  however,  not  without  interest. 

— Paul  Z.ankowic  h 


The  Opaque  Projector— Real  Aid 

liy  V.  A.  WHITi:, 

Assistant  Dirertm  liurcau  of  Audio-Visual  Instruction, 

University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wisconsin 

<<  TT  OW  I  WISH  all  iny  students  easily  found,  assembled  and  shown. 

could  see  this!”  Is  there  a  Mxtellent  reprcxluction  of  works  of 
teacher  who  hasn’t  made  this  art  tan  lx*  collected  for  viewing.  The 
remark  as  she  looked  at  a  sample  of  a  home  economics  held  has  an  unlimited 
student’s  wf)rk,  a  picture  in  a  maga-  amount  of  colored  pictures  showing 
/ine,  a  mai>  in  the  newspa|H'r,  or  a  dia-  home  decoration,  table  setting,  color 
gram  in  an  advertisement?  I'lie  teach-  harmony  and  clothing  styles.  This 
ing  value  of  such  material  is  clearly  gathering  together  of  material  can  he 
ami  constantly  recognized,  hut  the  done  by  the  teacher  alone,  or  it  can  be 
teaiher  is  baflled  by  the  fact  that  its  done  coojx*ratively  with  the  class.  The 
small  size  makes  im|M)ssible  simultan-  reading  readiness  area  is  full  of  Ixauti- 
eoiis  viewing  hy  an  entire  class.  Yet  fully  illustrated  story  lxK>ks  which  can 
there  is  a  way  of  making  printed  and  be  projected  and  read  as  a  group  pro¬ 
graphic  material,  even  as  small  as  a  ject,  thus  satisfying  the  youngsters’  de- 
pistage  stamp,  completely  visible  to  a  sire  to  sec  as  well  as  to  hear.  There  is 
whole  class.  The  opa(|uc  projector  is  the  a  wealth  of  projcctahle  material  in  prac- 
answer.  tically  every  teaching  area. 

'T  he  opa(|ue  projector  is  a  relatively  A  second  use  of  the  opaque  projector 
simple  and  far-from-new  device  which  is  for  the  reproduction  on  the  chalk- 
makes  it  |iossible  to  project  on  a  screen  hoard,  or  on  paper,  of  graphic  material 
an  exact  image  of  any  written,  pictorial,  which  is  too  small  for  class  viewing. 
or  graphic  material.  l  or  example,  this  'Hius,  for  example,  a  map  can  l)C  pro¬ 
page  couhl  Ik*  so  projected  and,  if  dc-  jected  onto  the  chalkboard  or  onto  new's- 
sired,  the  projected  image  could  be  print  or  wrapping  paper  and  traced  off 
twelve  feet  s(|uare  or  larger.  Thus,  it  accurately  in  a  matter  of  minutes.  Tlie 
could  Im*  observed  simultaneouslv  hv  an  world  of  totlay  is  one  in  which  maps  arc 
entire  class.  Similarly,  a  full-color  illus-  of  increasing  importance,  yet  they  are 
tration  from  a  magazine  could  Ik*  pro-  constantly  changing.  Up-to-the-minute 
jei  tetl,  and  thus  contribute  its  clear  and  maps  from  daily  papers  and  weekly 
complete  concepts  to  the  group-learning  news  magazines  are  often  extremely 
situation.  significant  for  class  use.  School-made 

Probably  the  major  use  of  this  inter-  copies  lx*come  very  valuable  in  the 
esting  teaching  aid  is  to  project  the  teaching-learning  process.  The  size  of 
wealth  of  pictorial  and  graphic  materi-  the  tracetl  map  can  be  changed  easily 
al  available  from  the  many  "paper”  bv  simply  changing  the  distance  from 
sources  of  torlay.  Animal  and  bird  pic-  the  projector  to  the  chalkboard  or  trac- 
tures  of  extremely  high  quality  are  ing  paper. 
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The  same  project-and-trace  techni¬ 
que  can  be  used  with  diagrams  and 
pictures.  Students  who  seldom  excel  or 
get  the  satisfaction  of  a  task  well  done 
can  do  a  good  job  using  this  prcKcdure, 
and  thus  it  often  produces  concomitant 
learning  heyond  those  normally  ex¬ 
pected. 

A  third,  and  less  obvious  hut  very 
important  use  of  the  opaque  projector, 
is  for  the  in-class  projection  of  student 
work.  It  has  long  been  recogni/.etl  that 
“doing”  is  an  important  part  of  “learn¬ 
ing.”  Thus  teachers  of  language  arts, 
including  Fnglish  composition  at  the 
high  school  and  college  levels,  invariably 
have  their  students  write  paragraphs, 
stories,  descriptive  materials^  themes 
and  so  forth.  Once  the  material  is  writ¬ 
ten,  the  teacher  is  faced  with  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  how  I)est  to  make  the  evaluation 
and  improvement  of  the  material 
meaningful  to  the  student.  Tliis  has 
never  been  accomplished  in  an  easy 
manner.  The  teacher  has  had  to  spend 
endless  hours  reading  the  material  and 
writing  in  corrections  and  comments. 
All  t(M)  often  such  careful  work  by  the 
teacher  goes  for  naught  as  the  student 
takes  a  look  at  the  valuative  mark  giv¬ 
en  and  discards  the  paper  without  any 
})enefit  from  the  written  suggestions  of 
the  teacher.  Teachers  sometimes  require 
that  such  work  be  done  over,  making 
use  of  the  corrections  and  suggestions. 
To  most  sttidents  this  is  a  tedious  re¬ 
quirement  and,  if  done  tm)  often,  there 
is  danger  of  building  up  negative  atti¬ 
tudes.  Teachers  also  use  individual  con¬ 
ferences  with  students  either  during 
classtime  or  outside  class  hours,  which 
is  an  effective  procedure.  However,  it 
is  time  consuming  beyond  bedief  and,  in 
view  of  today’s  heavy  teaching  loads, 
simply  can  not  be  done  fre(|uently. 


None  of  these  metIuHls  is  in  any  way 
a  class  participation  situation,  and  thus 
the  balance  of  the  class  obtains  no  bene¬ 
fit.  llte  opac|ue  projector,  however, 
makes  |)ossible  the  use  of  classtime  for 
criticism  of  student’s  work.  Pa|H“rs  can 
be  projected,  and  thus  the  whole  class 
shares  in  the  exiyerience  of  analyzing 
them.  I'irst  of  all,  the  whole  class  as  well 
as  the  teacher  can  examine  and  read  the 
work  and  comment  on  the  |)oints  of  ex¬ 
cellence  and  the  areas  in  which  im¬ 
provement  is  needed  or  (lossible.  Thus, 
not  only  the  student  writer  but  the  en¬ 
tire  class  can  learn  through  the  in-class 
participation  situation. 

A  motivational  force  enters  into  this 
type  of  a  teaching-learning  situation  that 
is  ordinarily  not  found  in  other  teaching 
methmis.  Fvaluation  of  work  is  not  only 
by  the  teacher  but  also  by  the  peer- 
group.  Many  students  are  relatively  un¬ 
concerned  with  what  their  teachers 
think  of  them  or  their  work.  It  is  a  rare 
pcTson,  however,  who  is  not  anxious  to 
Ik*  regarded  as  highly  as  |)ossible  by  his 
peers.  Thus,  announcing  that  a  set  of 
papers  is  to  be  projected  before  the  en¬ 
tire  class  and,  explaining  the  prcKedure 
by  which  they  will  Ik*  evaluated,  can  Ik* 
an  incen^’c  for  some  of  the  lK‘st  work 
of  the  year. 

When  handwriting  is  hard  to  read, 
when  misspc*lled  words  cause  errors  in 
interpretation  and  pcH)r  grammar  pro¬ 
duces  confusion,  the  student  can  see  a 
real  and  immediate  need  for  better  pen¬ 
manship,  correct  spc*lling  and  grammar. 
At  the  same  time  a  wise  and  understand¬ 
ing  teacher  can  always  find  some  r|uali- 
ties  of  the  material  which  can  be  praised 
and  the  student  gets  the  much  needed 
satisfaction  of  praise  for  something  well 
done. 

Clertain  undesirable  (xissibilities  may 
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be  avoided  if  assignments  include  the 
statement  that  the  work  is  to  he  pro¬ 
jected  for  the  whole  class  to  see.  Or¬ 
dinarily  the  work  should  not  carry  stu¬ 
dent  identification  that  is  visible  when 
projected.  Then,  if  desirable,  the  mater¬ 
ial  can  remain  unidentified. 

'I’his  method  of  teaching  can  be  used 
from  the  lower  elementary  level  to  the 
college  level.  Whether  it  is  more  effec¬ 
tive  at  one  level  than  another  has  not 
been  determined.  Oillege  English  in¬ 
structors,  however,  arc  coming  to  rely 
on  the  opatjue  projector.  Some  demand 
a  teaching  rcKmi  permanently  equipped 
with  an  opa(|ue  projector.  Their  stu¬ 
dents  report  it  is  used  every  day  and 
that  this  is  a  most  effective  way  in 
which  to  teach  and  to  learn  to  express 
oneself  in  writing. 

'I'he  opafjue  projector  can  be  used 
equ.illy  well  to  project  completed  as¬ 
signments  in  such  areas  as  arithmetic, 
art,  and  mechanical  drawing.  In  arith¬ 
metic,  especially,  where  again  the  typi¬ 
cal  procedure  is  to  check  for  correctness 
only  with  little  or  no  time  spent  in  de¬ 
termining  why  certain  errors  are  made, 
in-class  projection  and  discussion  can 
pay  big  dividends.  As  one  pupil’s  work 
is  made  easily  visible  to  everyone,  and  is 
discussed  and  corrected,  all  the  pupils 
gain  practice,  insight  and  skill  in  the 
fundamental  operations  involved.  Here, 
again,  approval  by  his  peers  will  pro¬ 
vide  an  additional  incentive  to  produce 
neat  and  correct  work  and  thus  result 
in  improved  learning. 

Sonic  words  of  encouragement  are 
usually  necessary  to  get  teachers  to  use 
the  opaque  projector.  Its  bulk  and  ap¬ 
parent  weight  arc  far  less  of  a  handicap 
than  might  seem  to  be  true!  The  pro¬ 


jector  should  be  on  a  projector  stand 
with  wheels  and  should  be  brought  into 
the  classnxim  before  the  teaching  period 
starts  so  that  no  movement  is  necessary 
to  begin  its  use.  Whatever  movement  is 
necessary  before  or  after  the  teaching 
period  can  usually  be  made  by  students 
who  are  eager  to  help  and  who,  again, 
may  find  this  type  of  participation  one 
of  the  few  ways  in  which  they  can  ac¬ 
tually  excel.  Even  if  it  must  be  carried 
manually,  it  is  really  not  heavy  enough 
to  discourage  a  teacher  who  is  serious¬ 
ly  interested  in  doing  the  best  possible 
job  of  teaching. 

A  word  of  warning  may  be  needed 
concerning  the  light  conditions  under 
which  an  opaque  projector  will  operate 
effectively.  More  than  any  other  pro¬ 
jector  it  requires  a  darkened  room.  This 
means  that  some  type  of  light-tight 
shades  or  drapes  should  be  installed  in 
the  room  where  the  opaque  projector  is 
to  be  used.  Good  practice  insists  that 
this  be  the  regular  classroom.  To  be  sure 
that  the  proper  light  conditions  exist 
and  that  the  teacher  is  able  to  handle 
the  projector  easily,  the  projector  should 
be  tried  out  under  typical  light  condi¬ 
tions.  Only  by  doing  so  can  a  teacher  be 
sure  of  the  good  teaching-learning  situa¬ 
tion. 

The  opaque  projector  is  a  long-lasting 
piece  of  equipment.  It  makes  use  of  the 
quantities  of  available  free  visual  ma¬ 
terial.  It  can  be  used  in  a  countless  va¬ 
riety  of  ways  and  situations.  It  permits 
every  teacher  to  employ  it  in  an  in¬ 
dividual  manner  adapted  to  that  teach¬ 
er’s  own  way  of  teaching.  Its  use  is  lim¬ 
ited  only  by  the  imagination  of  the 
teacher. 
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CniLDRFN  seem  to  learn  more 
readily  and  with  greater  enjoy¬ 
ment  when  they  have  access  to  a 
variety  of  good  teaching  aids.  And  why 
shouldn’t  they!  They  have  an  import¬ 
ant  Job  to  do  which,  for  efficiency,  de¬ 
mands  the  best  in  learning  materials. 
This  article  is  designed  to  emphasize  the 
importance  of  instructional  games  in  the 
learning  pnxess  and  to  make  sf)me  prac¬ 
tical  suggestion  for  their  use. 

When  the  term  instructional  games  is 
used,  there  tomes  to  mind  two  rather 
distinct  kinds.  First,  there  are  the  com¬ 
mercially-prepared  games  which  are 
normally  purchased  for  use  in  the  home. 
These  are  often  purely  of  a  recreational 
type  and  would  have  little  value  in  the 
classroom  except  perhaps  at  recess  time 
or  during  the  n(K)n  hour.  The  writers 
have  found,  however,  that  many  com¬ 
mercial  games  do  have  instructional  val¬ 
ue  especially  in  the  so-called  academic 


subjects.  Schools  might  well  make  judi¬ 
cious  use  of  such  games  as  Parcheesi  in 
the  arithmetic  program.  Consonant  Ix>t- 
to  in  teaching  phonics.  Zoo  Parade  in 
teaching  science.  Across  the  Continent 
as  a  learning  material  for  social  studies, 
and  Spell  It  for  motivating  interest  in 
sjwlling. 

The  second  and  by  far  the  more 
important  type  of  instructional  games 
might  l)e  called  "teacher-planned” — 
those  which  are  designed  or  adapted  by 
the  classroom  teacher  for  use  with  her 
particular  pupils.*  Oftentimes  the  chil¬ 
dren  themselves  “come  up”  with  an  in¬ 
teresting  adaptation  of  a  familiar  game 
and  sometimes  they  create  stimulating 
ones  of  their  own.  In  classrooms 
throughout  the  country  teacher-planned 
games  of  this  nature  are  used  in  varying 
degrees.  Some  teachers  think  them  to 
be  of  little  value  while  others  are  "sold” 
on  teacher-planned  games  as  an  im- 


•  It  is  not  exp«TU‘d  that  the  classnKim  teacher  will  spend  an  inordinate  amount  of  time 
in  preparing  materials  to  be  used  in  the  teacher-planned  games.  Such  work  should  b«-  done 
by  pupils,  within  reasonable  limits,  with  assistance  from  a  “Teacher  Aide"  if  one  is  available. 
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porlant  way  of  learning.  The  authors 
are  inclined  to  agree  with  the  latter, 
while  at  the  same  time  they  recognize 
that  the  “game”  way  of  learning  is  only 
one  approach  and  should  be  iised  judi¬ 
ciously  as  a  memiKT  of  the  instruction¬ 
al  materials  team,  fhey  also  Ix'lievc  that 
the  use  of  games  is  not  an  attempt  to 
“sugar  coat”  education;  rather  it  is  an 
eiricient  device  for  helping  make  sc'h(X)l 
life  more  pur|)oseful,  and  learning  mure 
meaningful. 

In  considering  instriu  tional  games  for 
classHMiiii  use,  we  should  ask  one  simple 
({uestion,  "Would  this  particular  game 
make  teaching  more  effective  and  pu- 
|)il  learning  more  efficient?”  Tlie  first 
step,  therefore,  in  using  instructional 
games  is  to  make  selections  only  in 
l«Tnis  of  their  obvious  teaching  values. 
When  wise  choices  have  Ik'cii  made,  ex¬ 
perience  indicates  that  the  question  is 
HOW  can  these  games  Ix-st  Ik*  used 
rather  than  SilOUl.l)  they  lie  used. 

CJassriKtin  organization  should  pro¬ 
vide  for  iiulividiial,  small  group  and 
class  instruction.  I'or  the  teacher  who 
cherishes  the  |irinciple  that  individual 
and  small  group  relationships  foster  1x4- 
ter  learning,  there  are  instructional 
games  which  give  children  many  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  learn  with  marked  success. 

Values  of  Instructional  Games 

\’o  teacher  wouKI  Ixlieve  that  all 
learning  must  lx*  jiresented  as  a  game. 
\o  teacher  would  suggest  that  all  learn¬ 
ing  can  Ix*  aitomplished  with  games. 
I'urthermore,  no  child  expects  all  learn¬ 
ing  to  Ik-  fun  and  no  child  wants  to 
plav  games  all  day  long.  But  Ixith  teach¬ 
ers  and  children  want  their  classriKim 
to  Ik-  a  happy  place  in  which  to  work, 
and  they  certainly  don’t  object  to  work¬ 
ing  conditions  Ix-ing  enlivened  hv  the 


planned  diversion  of  an  (xcasional 
game.  Instructional  games  can  facili¬ 
tate  learning  for  a  pupil  while  giving 
him  ample  rewards  in  terms  of  interest, 
and  a  variation  of  what  is  sometimes 
monotonous  routine. 

Cdiildren  enjoy  participating  in 
games.  They  will  give  undivided  atten¬ 
tion  and  interest  to  a  game  while  making 
a  sincere  effort  to  contribute  to  the  best 
of  their  ability.  VV  hy  will  they  do  this? 
A  close  examination  of  games  usually 
will  show  that  the  child  gains  status  or 
success  through  playing  the  game.  Some 
of  the  basic  psychological  drives  are  sat¬ 
isfied  through  participation  in  the  game. 

Carnes  afford  many  opportunities  to 
present  desired  learnings  or  to  give  adtli- 
tional  repetition  or  drill  in  a  variety  of 
ways.  Because  of  the  many  settings  in 
which  the  same  learning  or  skill  can  be 
practiced,  the  pupil’s  interest  is  main¬ 
tained.  Instructional  games  can  give,  in 
an  interesting  way,  the  additional  prac¬ 
tice  necessary  to  “fix”  certain  learnings, 
llicy  can  eliminate  meaningless  rejxjti- 
tion  and  rote  learning.  'Fhe  pupil  will 
display  that  characteristic  which  is  es¬ 
sential  in  any  learning  situation —  IN- 
If.BI-ST! 

Sometimes  a  game  may  help  a  pupil 
develop  an  insight  that  cannot  be-  gain¬ 
ed  as  well  hy  another  metluKl.  Instruc¬ 
tional  games  add  a  sense  of  visualiza¬ 
tion  to  the  learning  pr(xess  and  often 
give  purpose  to  learning.  Many  of  these 
games  are  self-teaching  and  can  be  car¬ 
ried  over  into  home  activities. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  value  which  can 
lx-  claimed  for  instructional  games  is 
that  of  motivation,  lias  any  elementary 
teacher  had  to  plan  long  hours  and  de¬ 
vise  various  ways  to  motivate  a  game? 
The  answer  is  that  games  "worth  their 
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salt”  are  largely  self-motivating.  Because 
children  inherently  like  games  and  can 
learn  efTicicntly  from  them,  their  proper 
use  in  the  classnKim  needs  little  other 
justification. 

Dci’cloping  the  Classroom  Game  Pile 

I'he  wise  teacher  will  search  for,  ex¬ 
amine,  and  use  instructional  games, 
both  commercial  and  teacher-planned. 
She  will  Ik*  very  selective,  setting  up 
her  own  criteria  for  evaluation.  She  will 
freely  hut  carefully  adapt  the  games  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  needs,  interests,  and  abil¬ 
ities  of  the  child  or  group.  She  will  con¬ 
struct  games  for  her  own  particular 
children. 

Some  successful  elementary  teachers 
develo])  their  own  card  file  of  games. 
Ihey  may  follow  this  formula: 

1.  (iames  should  he  stimulating  for 
the  slow  learner,  enriching  for  the 
gifted  learner,  and  an  inducement 
for  all. 

2.  Ilie  descriptions  of  the  game 
should  he  brief  and  clear. 

3.  Mach  game  should  be  tried  in  the 


classroom  before  it  is  addeil  to  the 
teacher’s  file. 

4.  If  possible,  include  a  drawing  or 
illustration  on  the  card. 

5.  Indicate  any  danger  s|)ots  or  cau¬ 
tions  in  using  the  game. 

6.  Include  games  in  many  academic 
areas:  listening,  writing,  siwech, 
reading,  functional  grammar, 
arithmetic,  science,  s(K'ial  studies, 
and  spelling. 

7.  Include  desirable  adaptations. 

8.  Indicate  the  grade  or  performance 
level  at  which  the  game  is  best 
suited. 

9.  State  the  purpose  or  objective  of 
the  game. 

10.  Determine  the  number  of  players 
which  may  effectively  participate 
in  the  game. 

1 1 .  l  ell  the  materials  necessary  for 
playing  the  game. 

The  Curriculum  MalK)ratory,  Iowa 
State  'Meachers  College,  has  developetl 
the  following  design  for  constructing  a 
game  card.  An  extensive  file  of  instruc¬ 
tional  games,  in  many  curricuimn  areas, 
is  available  for  use  in  the  l.alioratory. 
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Purpose : 
Players : 
Materials: 
Directions: 
Adaptations : 
Cautions: 
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Below  is  an  example  of  how  a  ^amc  is  written  on  the  game  card: 


ABHIIMI-TIC  Crade  III  CIBCLF.  THROW 

Purpose : 

To  give  practice  in  multiplying  one  digit  numbers 

Players : 

Two  to  six  children 

Materials : 

(0  A  paper  circle  (tagboard  or  butcher  paper)  three  feet 
in  diameter.  Divide  it  into  ten  wedges  and  write  a  num¬ 
ber  from  zero  to  nine  in  each  section. 

(2)  Ten  two-inch  blocks  of  wood  numlK*red  zero  to  nine. 

Directions: 

“It”  selects  a  blfxk  at  random,  walks  to  the  boundary  line 
which  is  ff)ur  feet  from  the  circle  and  tosses  the  block  on 
the  circle.  The  object  is  to  multiply  the  number  on  the  block 
by  the  wedge  number  on  which  the  bl(K'k  landed.  “It”  may 
play  until  five  correct  answers  are  given  or  until  he  gives  an 
incorrect  answer. 

Adaptations:  (i)  Two  or  three  competings  teams  could  be  used,  the  win¬ 
ner  being  the  one  that  first  scores  twenty-five  correct  an¬ 
swers. 

(2)  The  same  game  could  be  used  fur  addition  of  numbers. 

Cautions: 

( 1 )  riie  game  would  probably  become  boring  to  children 
who  have  already  mastered  their  combinations. 

(2)  If  competing  teams  are  used,  the  talent  of  each  team 
should  be  fairly  well  balanced. 

The  experienced  teacher  knows  that 
all  classrcx)!!!  equipment  gets  some 
rough  handling  at  times.  Well-prepared 
games  will  take  a  little  more  time  and 
effort  to  construct  but  they  will  last 
much  longer  and  will  he*  more  fun  for 
the  children  to  use.  Make  sure  that  the 
pa|K'r  which  is  used  for  construction  of 
games  is  of  heavy  quality  so  that  it  will 
not  tear  or  bend  easily.  Carnes  should  be 
attractive  and  durable  and  should  be 
stored  in  a  sturdy  container.  A  cracker, 
cigar,  or  shoe  box  and  large  manila  en¬ 
velopes  are  gocxl  for  this  purpose. 

Manuscript  writing  may  well  be  used 
for  the  handwritten  cards,  charts,  di¬ 


rections  and  the  like.  Much  attention 
should  he  paid  to  the  spacing  between 
the  letters  and  the  spacing  between  the 
words  as  well  as  to  the  si/e  of  the  let¬ 
tering.  Use  a  felt  |X)int  pen  or  a  marking 
|H'ncil  for  this  writing. 

Mach  stage  of  teaching  will  necessi¬ 
tate  different  types  of  instructional  aids. 
'ITirough  study  and  experience  each 
teacher  will  discover  the  effectiveness 
and  appropriateness  of  each  type  of  aid 
needed  for  a  particular  learning  level. 

Some  Teaching  Tactics  and  Guides 
The  extent  to  which  instructional 
games  are  used  in  the  elementary  class¬ 
room  depends  on  the  good  judgment  of 
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the  teacher.  It  is  up  to  her  to  maintain 
a  reasonable  iniddlegrounil  between 
their  overuse  anti  their  complete  ab- 
senses.  At  this  point,  teachers  should  de¬ 
velop  a  few  guidelines  which  will  serve 
to  give  direction  to  the  instructional 
games  program.  Closely  related  to  these 
guidelines  will  be-  the  ways  in  which  she 
uses  the  games  for  teaching  purposes — 
the  “teaching  tactics’’  which  will  make 
the  games  contribute  most  elfectively  to 
the  instructional  program,  hollowing  are 
some  guidelines  and  “tactics”  that  ex¬ 
perience  has  shown  the  writers  to  be 
important: 

1.  Carefully  explain  uhy  the  game  is 
Ix-ing  played.  I.et  children  know 
what  the  real  goals  are,  i.e. 
M.AHMNC,  not  just  FUN  is  the 
real  goal. 

2.  Give  directions  for  playing  the 
game  so  that  all  children  under¬ 
stand.  Perhaps  some  games  should 
lx.*  explained  to  small  groups  at  a 
time  rather  than  to  the  entire 
class.  Play  a  “sample”  game  to 
teach  children  the  correct  way  of 
playing. 

3.  Games  must  help  in  the  achieve¬ 
ment  of  classroom  goals. 

4.  Games  should  enrich  or  give  need¬ 
ed  practice  and  interesting  repe¬ 
tition  to  classr(K>m  learning. 

5.  Games  should  enlist  mental  ac¬ 
tivity  and  concentration  for  all, 
rather  than  passive  f»bservation, 
even  though  only  a  few  children 
are  participating. 

6.  Some  games  should  |X‘rmit  even 
the  slow  learner  to  win.  That  is, 
the  winner  should  sometimes  win 
on  a  basis  of  chance;  not  always 
on  the  basis  of  skill. 

7.  Children  should  he  able  to  act  as 
leaders  in  most  of  the  games,  es¬ 


pecially  at  the  upper  grade  levels, 
and  should  play  many  of  the 
games  without  teacher  sujxrvi- 
sion. 

8.  Always  stop  playing  a  game  while 
the  children  still  have  a  desire  to 
continue  play.  Avoid  “working  a 
game  to  death.” 

9.  Stress  g(Kxl  s|M)rtsnianship  in  play¬ 
ing  games.  Many  times  there  can 
lx  only  one  winner.  Help  the  chil¬ 
dren  lx  giMul  losers  and  gracious 
winners. 

10.  I'Jicourage  children  to  make  their 
own  instructional  games;  ones 
that  follow  sound  educational 
practices. 

1 1.  Avoid  games  that  have  long,  com¬ 
plicated,  or  vague  directions. 

12.  Ciames  which  take  a  long  time  to 
complete  may  lx  less  attractive 
and  effective  than  those  which 
move  along  rapidly,  f  However, 
some  children,  es|xcially  the  gift¬ 
ed  may  be  interested  in  the  more 
involved  and  longer  games). 

13.  Games  are  intended  to  reinforce, 
not  replace,  work  in  the  textlKK)k. 

14.  A  particular  game  should  be  chos¬ 
en  not  at  random,  but  because  it 
will  help  an  individual  child  or 
group. 

15.  U'ork  standartls  for  using  and 
playing  games  should  be  develop¬ 
ed  c»K)peratively  with  the  class. 

16.  I  he  game  should  be  used  to  pro¬ 
vide  self-competition  rather  than 
competition  between  individuals 
of  different  abilities. 

17.  Many  games  may  be  adapted  to 
the  needs  of  a  child  or  a  group  by 
changing  the  vocabulary  or  some 
of  the  rules  of  the  games.  Adapta¬ 
tion  rather  than  adoption  of  the 
game  should  he  the  rule. 
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1 8.  Ciames  should  promote  group  loy¬ 
alty  through  cooperation  and  re¬ 
spect  for  others. 

1 9.  Some  games  should  lie  "teachable” 
for  use  in  the  home  as  well  as  at 
sch(X)l. 

20.  Mach  child  should  lie  taught  how 
to  join  a  game  already  in  progress. 

Housekeeping  details  will  become  ap¬ 
parent  when  instructional  games  are 
used.  The  problems  of  using,  returning, 
and  storing  these  materials  are  most  ef¬ 
fectively  dealt  with  by  the  simple  rou¬ 
tine  of  the  classroom.  Mach  pupil  should 
know  how  and  at  what  times  he  may 
borrow  a  game  and  how  to  put  the  ma¬ 
terial  away. 

'I  he  teacher  can  set  aside  a  shelf  or 
table  for  the  enrichment  materials.  A 
puj>il-helper  can  check  to  see  that  the 
shelf  or  table  is  kept  in  neat  condition 
as  a  part  of  the  daily  housekeeping  du¬ 
ties.  He  should  also  remove  the  games 
that  show  signs  of  wear. 

Mature  and  capable  children  can  be 
designated  as  game  leaders  to  whom 
their  classmates  might  turn  for  help  or 
information.  Mvery  so  often  there  should 
Ik*  pupil  and  teacher  discussion  for  the 
pur|)osi*  of  judging  the  present  value  of 
the  game.  "Is  it  still  useful,  or  has  it 
served  its  pur|Mtse?” 

'I'o  make  sure  that  a  child  ch(M)ses  a 
game  that  lK*st  meets  his  needs,  each 
game  should  have  a  simple  indication 
on  its  cover  that  shows  what  skills  arc 
emphasi/ed  in  it.  All  games  concerned 
with  one  skill  could  have  the  same  mark 
or  sviiilx)!  on  the  outside  cover.  'Fbus  a 
child  could  lx*  told  that  he  might  choose 
from  among  certain  marked  games. 

Occasionally,  add  a  new  game  to  the 
shelf.  It  might  be  a  gcxx!  idea  to  rotate 
the  game  so  that  the  children  will  not 
tire  of  them  quickiv.  Horedom  is  not  so 
much  a  problem,  however,  if  the  chil- 
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dren  use  interesting  and  challenging 
games  that  meet  their  immediate  needs. 

A  forward  Look 

A  look  at  schools  in  1957  reveals  that 
many  changes  have  taken  place  since 
the  turn  of  the  century.  Certainly  there 
is  a  marked  difference  in  the  ways  of 
disciplining  children.  The  school  build¬ 
ings  themselves,  with  their  many  special 
interest  areas,  are  a  marked  contrast  to 
the  schfx)ls  of  a  half-century  ago.  With¬ 
in  the  classroom,  bulletin  Ixiards  have 
taken  much  of  the  space  formerly  occu- 
])ied  by  chalklxiards,  iixed  seats  have 
given  way  to  movable  desks,  and  the 
whole  held  of  audio-visual  education  has 
moved  in  to  give  more  reality  and  pur- 
|x»se  to  learning.  Although  the  textlxxik 
remains  as  the  single  most  important 
learning  t*K)l,  it  tfx)  has  had  a  remark¬ 
able  transformation  chiefly  in  terms  of 
unit  patterns,  improved  mechanical  fea¬ 
tures,  changed  content,  and  Ix'tter  and 
more  graphic  aids. 

The  traditionalist  is  likely  to  be  dis- 
turlx'd  when  new  things  come  into  the 
teaching  picture.  And  the  traditionalist 
often  has  a  gcxul  effect  because  through 
his  critical  questioning  of  the  new,  he 
may  help  prevent  undesirable  practices. 

f)n  the  other  hand,  gfxxl  teaching 
will  always  mean  alertness  to  better 
teaching  Uxds  and  better  ways  to  help 
children  learn.  'I’he  choice  and  creation 
of  helpful  instructional  games  means 
that  there  will  Ik*  some  improved  teach¬ 
ing  t(x)ls  available;  and  proper  use  in  the 
classr(K)m  means  that  there  will  be  more 
effective  learning.  As  one  of  the  im- 
|K)rtant  members  of  the  instructional 
materials  team,  instructional  games 
might  well  be  given  a  fresh  look,  and  a 
fair  opportunity  to  play  their  part  in 
the  ever-exciting  drama  of  teaching  chil¬ 
dren. 
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TIIFHF’  AHF  few,  if  any,  instruc¬ 
tional  materials  which  have  the 
flexihility,  motivational  ix)wcr, 
and  the  outlet  for  creativity  which 
graphic  materials  have.  I  hey  are  inex¬ 
pensive  and  are  suited  either  to  group  or 
individual  work.  Many  of  these  materi¬ 
als  are  made  by  teachers  and  pupils. 

Cira|)hics  have  be-come  practically  a 
new  se  ience.  They  are  a  form  of  com¬ 
munication  with  great  mass  appeal.  On 
every  hand,  we  sec  a  multitude  of 
drawings,  sketches,  designs,  diagrams, 
charts,  graphs,  arrangements  of  lines, 
forms,  color  combinations,  exhibits,  and 
displays.  All  these  materials  have  at  least 
one  thing  in  common.  They  arc  func¬ 
tional  art.  Ihey  also  have  in  common 
such  general  purix)ses  as  getting  atten¬ 
tion,  clarifving  ideas,  presenting  or  "sell¬ 
ing”  ideas,  illustrating  or  adorning  facts 
or  things  which  might  otherwise  he  un¬ 
noticed  or  (juickly  forgf)tten. 

Graphics  arc  important  to  scIukiIs, 
teachers,  and  pupils.  They  have  become 
just  as  noticeably  important  in  business, 
industry,  government,  advertising,  mar¬ 
keting,  and  in  practicallv  all  walks  of 
life.  Anyone  who  reads  the  advertise¬ 
ments  in  street  cars  or  subway  trains  is 
struck  by  the  great  amount  of  graphic 
materials  consumed  bv  the  public.  Gov¬ 
ernment  bulletins  and  repf)rts  which 
used  to  he  dry-as-dust  arc  now  spiced 
with  charts,  graphs,  and  pictorials  of  in¬ 
triguing  variety. 


Primitive  man  drew  pictures  before 
he  developcnl  hieroglyphics,  visual  sym¬ 
bols  of  things,  and  forerunners  of  the 
alphabet.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  lan¬ 
guage  is  a  wonderful  and  |K)werful  in¬ 
vention,  and  indispensable  to  modern 
civili/ation,  man  is  still  fascinated  hy 
pictures — handdrawn  or  photographic. 

llic  term  gravities  embraces  a  large 
field  which  means  to  give  risible  sur¬ 
face  to  a  natural  or  an  imaginary  scene, 
object,  or  incident  through  the  graphic 
arts,  riie  word  "(Jraphic”  comes  from 
the  (Jreek,  meaning  to  write  or  to  de¬ 
lineate  hy  painting,  writing,  drawing, 
sketching,  or  diagramming.  Fhe  graph¬ 
ic  arts  have  been  practiced  hv  etchers, 
engravers,  and  lithographers  for  years. 
New  forms  are  being  devehtped  all  the 
time.  Charts  and  graphs  date  hack  to  the 
use  of  mathematical  principles  *if  co¬ 
ordinates  and  Descantes'  analytical 
geometry.  In  recent  years,  graphics  has 
expanded  to  eiuompass  much  that  is  of 
a  poster,  cartrK)n,  or  line  display  charac¬ 
ter.  Most  of  the  material  which  goes  on¬ 
to  the  chalkboard,  hidletin  hr)ard,  or 
feltfxiard  is  graphical  in  character. 

Haas  and  Packer  say,  "Maps,  charts, 
and  diagrams  havo  heen  named  the 
‘spark-plugs’  of  visual  training  because 
they  are  easy  to  make  and  are  effective 
devices  for  instruction.  Fxtensivelv  used 
in  every  type  of  industrial  organization, 
hy  business  concerns,  in  agriculture, 
and  in  many  other  types  of  instruction 
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[schrmls],  these  teaching  aids  make  dry 
often  meaningless  facts  more  under¬ 
standable  and  interesting." 

Drawing  and  Sketches 

CJiildren  like  to  draw,  and  most  of 
them  have  an  aptness  for  expressing 
themselves.  Their  drawings  may  be  ab¬ 
solutely  meaningless  or  grotesque  to 
adults,  but  to  the  children  themselves 
they  convey  a  message.  I’he  drawings 
are  explained  in  a  manner  that  is  per¬ 
fectly  logical  and  meaningful  to  them. 
Somewhere  along  the  line  from  child- 
IkxkI  to  adultluMKl,  {X'ople  lose  their 
ability  to  convey  ideas  by  drawing.  They 
Ix-come  self-conscious,  fear  ridicule,  and 
abandon  this  as|x'ct  of  communication 
almost  entirely. 

Teachers  who  do  not  make  satisfac¬ 
tory  use-  of  the  chalkboard  and  other 
forms  of  rcKHn  display,  rationalize  by 
saying  that  they  can’t  draw,  that  they 
have  no  talent. 

Some  teachers  shudder  at  the  idea  of 
teaching  even  the  sim|)lest  drawing  to 
children.  I'liey  are  embarrassed  to  use 
what  little  skill  they  have  in  their  teach¬ 
ing,  and  it  simply  is  not  realistic  to  ex- 
|X‘(  t  them  to  go  back  to  sch(K)l  and  take 
an  entire  art  program.  There  are,  for 
these  jx-ople,  many  short-cuts,  or  types 
of  "visual  shorthand."  One  is  the  in¬ 
creasingly  |X)pular  stick  figure  drawing. 
Anyone  can  develop  a  h'w  skills  with 
relativelv  little  practice.  A  simple  draw¬ 
ing  primer  or  manual  can  he  helpful. 
Tliis  is  not  a  plea  for  an  artist  in  every 
classrexim,  hut  for  just  enough  skill  to 
clarify  ideas  that  crop  up  as  a  part  of 
everyday  learning  experiences.  Patience 
plus  some  practice  and  a  knowledge  of 
a  few  simple  rules  are  all  that  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  do  satisfactory  stick  drawing. 

Tliere  are  certain  mechanical  aids  to 


assist  teachers  who  feel  that  they  cannot 
do  freehand  drawing.  They  may  copy  on 
glass  or  cellophane  for  slide  projection 
or  for  use  in  an  overhead  projector.  The 
opaque  projector  will  enable  the  teacher 
to  enlarge  small  pictures  for  copying  on 
chalklxiard  or  paper. 

Ihe  methfxl  of  proportional  squares 
is  also  practical  and  within  the  abilities 
of  every  teacher.  It  will  work  equally 
well  for  making  a  (xister,  chart,  or  for 
repnxlucing  many  kinds  of  pictures  on 
the  chalkboard. 

Diagrams 

A  diagram  is  a  drawing  which  makes 
use  of  lines  and  conventionalized  geo¬ 
metrical  symbols,  hut  uses  no  pictorial 
elements.  Because  diagrams  are  highly 
condensed,  they  are  usually  quite  ab¬ 
stract  or  symixilieal.  Often  a  diagram  is 
difricult  to  understand  unless  the  read¬ 
er  possesses  a  background  for  the  inter¬ 
pretation.  Yet,  difficult  as  the  diagram 
may  he,  it  must  clarify  meaning  or  not 
be  used. 

Practically  every  curriculum  can,  and 
does,  use  diagrams  at  one  time  or  an¬ 
other.  Some  Helds  would  lx  hard  press¬ 
ed  to  get  along  without  them. 

Industrial  arts,  engineering,  and  shop 
work  abundantly  use  diagrammatic 
drawings.  Engines,  flow  of  electricity, 
magnetism,  vectors,  stresses  and  strains, 
and  all  kinds  of  machinery  and  equip¬ 
ment  can  he  explained  best  with  sup¬ 
plementing  diagrams.  Architects,  engi¬ 
neers,  designers,  and  builders  use  blue¬ 
prints  as  one  of  the  tixils  of  their  trade. 

In  mathematics  and  science,  dia¬ 
grams  play  an  important  part.  Schema¬ 
tic  diagrams  are  widely  used  in  physics, 
general  science,  botany,  anatomy,  as¬ 
tronomy,  and  chemistry.  Attempts  to  il¬ 
lustrate  the  theory  of  probability,  for  ex- 
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ample,  will  in  all  likelihood  call  for 
some  sort  of  diagrammatic  device. 

Social  studies,  too,  use  diagrams,  but 
somewhat  differently.  Here  they  help 
students  get  clearer  pictures  of  rela¬ 
tionships  between  social  agencies,  cul¬ 
tural  patterns,  functions  of  individuals, 
patterns  of  society,  and  the  work  of  in¬ 
stitutions.  The  interrelationships  in¬ 
volved  are  often  complex.  Diagrams, 
charts,  and  graphs  will  help  explain 
them. 


Charts 

Charts  arc  defined  as  visual  devices 
which  combine  jiraphic  and  pictorial 
representations  for  the  purpose  of  sum- 
mt^izinff,  arranging,  comparing,  or  con¬ 
trasting  data.  The  term  chart  is  loosely 
ly  used  to  cover  many  forms  of  graphics, 
such  as  graphs,  some  types  of  maps, 
outlines,  diagrams,  anil  even  such  forms 
as  information  in  lists  and  tables. 
Among  the  words  used  to  describe  them 
are  developmental,  organizational,  pic¬ 
torial,  progress,  skill,  tabular,  stream, 
and  experience.  These  charts  are  famil¬ 
iar  to  most  teachers. 

Graphs 

Graphs  are  lines,  diagrams,  symbols, 
or  pictures  arranged  to  shnv  quantity, 
development,  function,  or  relationship. 
They  are  constructed  upon  definite 
mathematical  principles;  charts  are  not. 
The  last  decade  and  a  half  have  seen  an 
unusual  interest  in  the  use  of  graphs  in 
business,  science,  government,  and  in- 
dustrv.  Several  splendid  new  tvpes  have 
been  developed.^ 

Posters 

The  poster  is  one  of  the  older  graph¬ 
ic  devices  which  is  so  common  that  it 
may  seem  unnecessary  to  include  it.  Yet, 


to  omit  it  would  be  analagous  to  de¬ 
scribing  tbe  human  body  without  men¬ 
tioning  the  eyes. 

The  purpose  of  a  poster  is  to  catch 
the  attention  of  a  passer-by  long  enough 
to  impress  a  single  idea  on  his  mind 
To  do  this,  poster-making  emhiKlies  such 
principles  as: 

°  Simple  structure 
°  One  idea 
°  Accents  in  color 
°  C'oncise,  pithy,  apt  slogans 
°  Bold,  clear  lettering 
°  Variety  in  motif 
®  Balanced  (formal  or  informal) 
composition 

In  addition  to  the  aliove  principles, 
giMKl  |iosters  rei|uire  careful  planning. 
A  g(K)d  |K)ster  usually  relies  on  some 
sort  of  related  symbol  to  help  convey  the 
idea  cogently.  For  example,  a  travel 
poster  may  use  a  symbolized  traveling 
bag,  or  a  train,  or  an  airplane.  Size  of 
poster  is  to  a  large  extent  determined 
by  its  puri>ose  and  its  liK'ation.  A  com¬ 
monly  used  size  is  22”  x  28”.  Ix'tter 
sizes,  t(K),  vary — one-inch  letters  are 
suitable  for  close  viewing,  one  and  one- 
half  inch  for  minlerate  distance,  and 
two-inch  letters  for  longer  distances  or 
for  impressiveness  or  use  on  giant-size 
posters.  Ciapital  bliK-k  letters,  heavy  and 
bold,  seem  best.  'Frick  letters  cannot  be 
read  easily  and  are  confusing.  l  etters 
may  be  cut  out  of  contrasting  colored 
paper,  or  thev  may  be  hand  drawn.  In 
most  instances,  children  should  be  en¬ 
couraged  to  cut  letters  and  designs  from 
|X)ster  pajH-r  without  detailed  prelimi¬ 
nary  sketches  or  hand-drawn  designs. 

Posters,  like  bulletin  boards,  should 
not  he  displayed  too  long.  If  left  up  too 
long,  a  poster,  no  matter  bow  giKnl  in 
the  Ix-ginning,  loses  its  effectiveness. 


2.  Sp«tT,  Mary  E.,  Chartinfi  Statistics.  Ni-w  York:  McCraw-Hill  B«K)k  C>>mpany,  1952. 
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i'.onstructiou  of  Graphic  Materials 

Ciommercial  concerns  make  many 
kinds  of  graphic  materials  for  sale. 
Schools  are  limited  buyers  of  pre-fabri- 
cated  Krapbics.  I  bey  buy  those  complex 
charts  and  diaj^rams  which  they  cannot 
make,  but  on  the  whole,  they  buy  the 
raw  materials  and  construct  their  own. 

AlhouKh  acceptable  j^raphics  can  he 
made  from  wrapping  paper  and  card¬ 
board  Ixjxes,  more  artistic  ones  require 
better  materials  and  supplies.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  list  of  materials  and  suggestions 
for  construction  should  improve  school 
graphics. 

Materials  ami  Supplies 

°  Drawing  lM)ard 
“  T-S(|uare 
°  Huler 
®  Masking  tape 
®  Soft  pencil  or  charcoal 
°  Drawing  pencils  Til  &  F) 

°  (Colored  pencils  or  crayons 
®  Inks  and  |X)ster  colors 
°  Ic'ttering  brushes 
®  I'rasers;  art  gum 
®  Oil  paint 

®  Triangles,  ^o°-6o®-45® 

®  Gummed  or  cardboard  letters 
®  C'.olored  cellophane  tape 
®  l  ettering  and  rolling  pens 
®  Cf)nstruction  paper  (several 
kinds') 

®  Detail  paper 

®  Corrugated  displav  cardboard 
®  Pantograph  (in  some  cases) 

®  Scissors 
®  Paste 

®  Dry  mounting  tissue 
Techniques 

®  Make  graphic  aids  large  enough  to 
be  seen  ecisily  by  all  members  of 
the  class. 


°  Decide  on  a  standard  si/e  and  hold 
to  it  in  most  instances.  It  facili¬ 
tates  handling. 

°  Present  only  one  idea  on  a  chart 
®  Leave  plenty  of  open  space.  Artists 
say  the  open  space  should  equal 
the  filled-in  space. 

°  Use  contrasts  of  dark  on  light  or 
vice  versa,  or  use  harmonious  col¬ 
or  shades. 

®  F.nlarge  when  necessary  by  using 
the  opaejue  projector  or  a  panto- 
graph. 

®  Make  a  scaled  working  sketch  in 
miniature  before  embarking  on 
large  graphics. 

®  Use  brief  and  crisp  titles. 

°  Put  graphics  in  partnership  with 
other  learning  devices — texts,  pic¬ 
tures,  films,  trips. 

Criteria 
®  Simplicity 
°  Headahility 
°  Manageability 
°  Ilealism 
°  Attractiveness 
°  Appropriateness 
®  Accuracy 

Sch(K)l  administrators  might  well  con¬ 
sider  making  up  "graphic  kits”  for  teach¬ 
ers.  These  kits  could  be  checked  out  for 
use  at  sch(x)l  or  home.  The  cost  to  the 
school  would  be  slight,  but  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  having  a  complete  kit  of  ma¬ 
terials  would  be  worth  much  to  better 
instruction,  because  as  Rachael  Goetz 
says,  "Good  graphics  tend  to  be  mofe 
noticeable,  more  mcmorahle,  and  more 
action-stirring  than  unadorned  facts."* 
Graphics,  like  clothes,  should  not  be 
worn  t(X)  long.  They  need  to  be  chang¬ 
ed;  they  need  variety. 


HachacI  M.,  XUual  AuU.  ChIcaRo:  Administrative  Service,  1954,  p.  4?. 


Meeting  Library  Needs  Together 

By  LINDA  C.  SMITH 
The  Betts  Beading  CAinic 
Uaverford,  Pennsyb'ania 


An  ADLQUATK  sth(K)I  library 
has  long  been  retogni/ed  as  a 
necessity  at  the  secondary  school 
level,  and  the  elementary  school  library 
is  fast  acquiring  this  desirable  status. 
By  1954,  all  but  two  states  had  estab¬ 
lished  standards  or  recommendations  for 
secondary  school  libraries  and  thirty 
states  ff)r  elementary  school  libraries. 
State  re(|uirements  have  been  heavily 
influenced  by  various  accrediting  agen¬ 
cies:  directly,  at  the  secondary  level; 
indirectly,  at  the  elementary  school  lev¬ 
el.* 

Certain  trends  have  developed  along 
with  the  widespread  extension  of  li¬ 
brary  standards.  'Lhere  has  come  to  be 
greater  emphasis  on  the  functions  and 
services  of  the  library  rather  than,  as 
formerly,  on  quantitative  requirements.^ 
There  is  also  a  growing  tendency  to  de¬ 
pend  iqwn  faculty  committees  to  share 
with  the  libraries  the  responsibilities  for 
jK)licy-making  and  for  library  improve¬ 
ment. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  sug¬ 
gest  some  specific  practices  which  have 
facilitated  the  functional  use  of  the  li¬ 
brary  and  its  services.  Some  of  these  sug¬ 
gestions  can  best  be  carried  out  by  the 
classrcKim  teacher,  some  by  the  librari¬ 
an,  and  some  by  the  cooperative  effort 


of  the  librarian  with  one  or  more  teach¬ 
ers. 

In  some  schools  the  librarian  has  jur¬ 
isdiction,  not  only  over  the  library,  but 
also  over  textb<K)ks  and  supplementary 
materials  throughout  the  building.  In 
other  situations  all  the  Ixniks  are  in  the 
classriKim  and  the  teachers  arc  fully  re¬ 
sponsible  for  them.  Then  again,  certain 
collections  may  he  housed  in  the  prin¬ 
cipal’s  office,  available  for  reference  or 
special  uses.  It  is  with  these  varied  situ¬ 
ations  in  mind,  and  with  a  belief  that 
teachers  and  librarians  have  a  common 
desire  to  make  the  best  use  of  available 
facilities,  that  the  following  ideas  are 
presented. 

Awareness  of  CAiild's  Beading  Level. 
It  is  natural  for  a  librarian  to  recom¬ 
mend  to  a  fifth  grade  child  a  Ixwk  desig¬ 
nated  hy  a  publisher  for  a  ten  year  oltl. 
A  cooperative  librarian  will  welcome  a 
list  of  the  indeiwndent  reading  levels  of 
pupils  who  should  he  protected  from 
material  that  is  too  difficult.  This  can 
be  very  helpful  when  a  library  project 
is  started  in  the  public  library  as  well  as 
at  schfK)!. 

Bcadahility  and  Interest  Levels. 
Available  sources  indicate  both  the  read¬ 
ability  level  and  the  interest  level  of  a 
vast  number  of  children’s  b(H)ks.*  The 


1.  IliKst,  Nora  E.  “Sch«K)l  library  Standards,  I9S4-”  Bulletin  1954,  No.  15,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Health,  Exlucation,  and  Welfare.  WashinKton,  The  United  Stati-s  fJovernment  Print¬ 
ing  Office,  1954- 

2.  Ibid 

Spache,  George.  GfxiJ  Hooks  for  Poor  Headers.  Gainesville,  Elorida,  Tbc  University 
of  Florida,  1954- 
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coding;  of  these  levels  inside  the  cover 
facilitates  the  selection  and  recommen¬ 
dation  of  txKiks  for  the  child  whose  in¬ 
dependent  reading  level  is  known.  Some 
children  will  avail  themselves  of  this 
means  of  identifying  a  book  of  the  de¬ 
sired  dilTiculty. 

Sample  li<x)ks.  In  many  schools  an  ac¬ 
cumulation  of  sample  Ixxiks  is  available 
for  inspection  and  is  used  especially 
when  new  Ixxiks  are  to  be  ordered. 
Many  of  these  IxHjks  have  either  an  ob¬ 
scure  indication  of  grade  level,  or  none 
at  all.  It  is  helpful  to  have  the  grade  lev¬ 
el  indicated  clearly  inside  the  front  cov¬ 
er.  Also,  since  re(|uisitions  usually  call 
for  prices,  either  a  file  or  price  lists  by 
publishers,  or  an  indication  of  the  price 
inside  each  Ixxik  cover  is  a  desirable 
tune  saver. 

lincyclttpedias.  Cihildren's  encyclo¬ 
pedias  tfxlay  are  of  superior  quality.  In 
a  limited  sense  they  are  costly,  yes.  Hut 
for  educational  value — quality  and 
(juantity  of  material — they  are  probablv 
unsurpassc'd.  There  are  several  editions 
that  have  strong  append  in  format  and 
content  and  are  written  so  that  children 
from  third  reailer  level  up  can  profit  by 
reading  them.  Below  this  level  children 
are  intrigued  by  the  pictures  and  by  the 
content  when  it  is  read  to  them.  It  will 
take  librarians  and  teachers  together  to 
place  the  available  encyi  lopedias  where 
they  will  ilo  the  most  g<xHl.  When  found 
in  a  |K‘rinissive  classnxim  they  are  given 
heavy  usage  hy  chihlren  as  well  as  teach¬ 
er.  Hut  when  the  discussion  turns  to  the 
subject  of  wixHlchucks’  hilx'rnation,  and 
the  children  and  |HThaps  the  teacher 
have  never  even  seen  a  wixxlchuck, 
what  haiqx  ns?  If  the  encyclo|x*(lia  is  in 
the  nxini,  a  delightful  lesson  ensues.  Hut 
if  the  encyclopedia  is  at  the  other  end 
of  the  building  in  a  librarv,  or  in  the 
4.  See  the  article  by  Amo  DcRc-mardit 
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classroom  of  the  highest  grade  in  the 
building,  ha/y  concepts  that  could  have 
been  cleared  persist.  Worse  than  that, 
teacher  and  pupil  build  a  habit  of  ac¬ 
cepting  ha/y  concepts,  it  is  clear  that 
this  author  is  in  favor  of  an  authentic 
set  of  encyclopedias  available  in  every 
classroom.  Wishful  thinking?  Well,  let 
every  teacher  and  librarian  use  his  in¬ 
fluence  toward  more  availability  of  this 
excellent  teaching  and  learning  aid. 

Human  Resource  Rile.  The  library  is 
an  excellent  place  to  keep  a  human  re¬ 
source  fde.  This  may  include  |x;rtinent 
information  alxiut  people  who  are  avail¬ 
able  as  speakers,  who  are  willing  to  open 
their  places  of  business  for  Held  trips, 
who  will  demonstrate  processes,  or  in 
some  other  way  contribute  to  a  school 
activity.  The  name  of  the  firm  or  organi¬ 
zation  and  /or  the  contact  person  should 
he  recorded  together  with  the  address, 
phone  number,  and  type  of  service 
available. 

Materials  Library.  Fortunate  indeed 
is  the  sch(X)l  that  has  a  materials  center, 
either  in  the  I(K'al  building  or  in  a  cen¬ 
tral  library.  There  is  an  advantage  in 
having  maps.  Aims  and  science  materi¬ 
als  available  on  call  without  having  to 
keep  them  in  a  given  classnxnn  indeH- 
nitely.  Some  large  systems  are  finding 
it  |X)ssible  to  have  a  materials  librarian.* 

SuppU'mentary  Classroom  Rooks.  Li¬ 
brarians  and  teachers  together  can  solve 
such  problems  as:  whether  some,  or  all, 
supplementary  books  shall  remain  in  the 
classroom  |x*rmanently;  whether  books 
can  be  borniwed  from  the  library  in 
quantity  for  an  extended  iH'rirxl  of  time, 
and  if  so,  how  many  may  he  taken  at 
one  time,  and  for  how  long.  F.xtensive 
borrowing  can  be  arranged  with  many 
public  libraries  if  requested. 

If  supplementary  Ixxiks  at  all  needed 
in  this  issur  of  Education. 
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levels  are  kept  in  the  classroom,  it  is  de¬ 
sirable  to  have  each  child  understand 
where  he  will  find  material  readable  for 
him.  One  device  is  to  designate  specific 
shelves  for  certain  groups  of  children. 
Some  children  enjoy  a  possessive  feeling 
if  their  names  are  posted  above  their 
section  of  the  lx)okcase. 

Textbook  Supply.  When  all  children 
in  a  given  grade  were  taught  on  the 
same  level,  it  was  natural  that  all  hooks 
designated  for  a  certain  grade  should  he 
kept  in  that  grade  room.  The  room 
teacher  felt  responsible  for  those  books 
and  sometimes  was  over-possessive  about 
them.  Today,  when  each  teacher  groups 
her  pupils  on  several  levels,  she  needs  a 
source  of  textbook  supplies  as  flexible 
as  the  demands  of  her  grouping  situa¬ 
tion. 

Some  schools  are  answering  this  need 
by  having  textbooks  in  a  central  library, 
or  storeroom,  where  they  may  he  check¬ 
ed  out  as  needed.  TTie  advantages  of 
this  are  that  fewer  textbooks  are  need¬ 
ed,  they  are  more  readily  available,  and 
teachers  do  not  have  to  borrow  from 
each  other. 

Materials  for  Core  Curriculum  or  ex¬ 
perience  Approach.  librarians  are  usu- 
allv  helpful  when  materials  on  a  given 
subject  arc  needed.  Anticipating  such  a 
need  early  makes  it  possible  to  avoid 
conflict  with  others  teaching  a  similar 
unit.  When  the  core  curriculum  or  the 
experience  approach  is  used,  the  teach¬ 
er  may  need  to  help  the  librarian  under¬ 
stand  the  need  of  the  class  to  search  for 
materials  which  are  on  many  readabil¬ 
ity  levels,  although  centered  around  one 
main  theme.  The  teacher  who  uses  lit¬ 
erature  as  source  material  for  a  unit 
should  be  acquainted  with  the  indexes 


of  poems  and  of  stories  that  most  li¬ 
braries  have  available.  Some  libraries 
keep  these  indexes  within  arm’s  reach, 
while  many  teachers  have  not  yet  learn¬ 
ed  of  their  existence. 

Library  Improiemcnt.  Obviously,  the 
major  goal  of  a  faculty  library  committee 
is  to  strive  for  the  constant  improvement 
of  the  library.  I’o  achieve  this  goal  it  is 
necessary  to  develop  an  effective  com¬ 
mittee  organization,  as  follows: 

A  chairman  works  with  the  librarian 
to  formulate  a  general  plan.  Kach  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  committee  may  be  asked  to 
designate  a  subject  matter  area  or  other 
classification  of  Ixxiks  in  which  he  is  in¬ 
terested  and  will  be  willing  to  work. 
Then,  within  his  chosen  area  he  will 
work  with  the  librarian.  He  will  be  call¬ 
ed  upon  to  advise  on  such  problems  as 
what  lx)oks  to  discard,  which  lost  b(K)ks 
should  bo  replaced,  anti  how  many  cop¬ 
ies  of  each  book  are  needed.  He  may 
also  advise  on  continuance  or  discon¬ 
tinuance  of  periodical  subscriptions  and 
the  inclusion  of  new  ones.  The  com¬ 
mittee  is  always  alert  to  new  publica¬ 
tions  and  provides  a  way  for  other  staff 
members  to  have  access  to  brtKluires, 
I.ibrary  of  Congress  cards,  etc.,  so  that 
all  may  know  what  is  available.  The 
committee  also  channels  requisitions. 

Serving  on  a  library  committee  leads 
to  an  intimate  ac<|uaintance  with  the 
library.  Invariably,  the  teacher  involved 
finds  herself  using  the  library  more  free¬ 
ly  than  ever  before.  Perhaps  the  most 
important  result  is  the  mutual  under¬ 
standing  which  is  developed  between 
faculty  and  librarian.  This,  in  turn,  is 
bound  to  result  in  better  service  to  chil¬ 
dren. 


An  Instructional  Materials  Center 

liy  AMO  DH  lil-RNAHDIS 
Assistant  Superintendent,  Portland  Publie  SchfxAs 
Portland,  Oregon 


Why  an  Instructional  Materials 
Center  in  l'.ach  ScluxA? 

I-l'I.C'riVI!  teaching  rec|uires  not 
only  a  gcKKl  teacher  hut  also  the 
pro|K‘r  lacilities  and  a  rich  supply 
of  e(|uipinent  and  materials  to  do  the 
joh.  The  clay  when  a  single  textlK)ok 
would  suffice  as  the  teaching  tool  is  now 
long  past.  Today  the  classnHmi  teacher 
uses  many  IxMiks,  periodicals,  news- 
pa|x*rs  and  pamphlets.  Science  and  tech¬ 
nology  have  had  their  imj^act  on  the 
to<»ls  for  teaching.  Motion  pictures,  ra¬ 
dio,  slides,  filmstrips,  recordings,  and 
now  television  are  a  few  of  the  materials 
of  the  nuHlern  classroom.  'The  types  of 
e(|uipment  needed  in  a  g(KKl  instruc¬ 
tional  program  are  also  many  and  var¬ 
ied.  'I’he  opa(|ue  and  overhead  project¬ 
ors,  science  kits  and  tape  recorders  are 
hut  a  few  whi(  h  arc  being  used. 

When  the  teacher  was  concerned 
with  only  one  textlKK)k  for  each  subject 
the  problem  of  selection,  handling  and 
storage  of  these  materials  was  relatively 
simple.  However,  as  the  variety  and 
(|uantity  of  these  instructional  aids  in¬ 
creased  so  did  the  problem  of  their  man¬ 
agement.  And,  as  teaching  is  a  complex 
prcKcss,  the  teacher  cannot  be  expected 
to  expend  undue  energy  in  Ifxating  and 
(tbtaining  these  many  new  teaching  re¬ 
sources.  The  sch(H»l,  however,  must  lx* 
so  organized  as  to  encourage  the  use  of 
new  metlxKls  and  materials.  It  must 
make  it  relatively  e.isy  for  the  teacher 
to  obtain  the  necessary  t(K)ls  for  the 


classr(M)m.  Fhe  resource  center  in  the 
school  may  well  be  compared  to  the 
iiKxlern  shopping  center  where  every¬ 
thing  is  organized  for  the  convenience 
of  the  shop|XT.  Not  only  are  the  goods 
arranged  for  convenience  but  they  are 
displayed  to  attract  the  attention  of  the 
prospc-ctive  buyer.  The  school’s  instruc¬ 
tional  center  has  the  same  problems  of 
merchandising  its  goods  as  does  the 
shopping  center.  They  must  be  attrac¬ 
tively  displayed  and  organized  so  the 
teacher  needs  only  to  exert  a  minimum 
of  effort  to  Icxate  what  he  needs.  The 
center  is  so  organized  that  it  encourages 
the  teacher  and  pupils  to  shop  for  in¬ 
structional  materials  and  equipment 
which  will  help  them  in  their  education¬ 
al  program. 

//oie  to  Get  Started 

Kvery  sch(K)l  already  has  many  teach¬ 
ing  materials.  Ihiwever,  most  of  these 
aids  arc  centralized  in  the  individual 
rcK)ms.  The  map  whch  was  purchased 
for  Miss  Jones’  sixth-grade  class  three 
years  ago  still  hangs  in  her  r(K>m.  Miss 
Jones  is  no  longer  using  the  map.  Four 
years  ago  a  set  of  sexial  studies  charts 
was  purch.asccl  for  Mr.  Smith.  He  is  no 
longer  with  the  scIkk)!  and  the  charts 
are  stored  on  the  top  shelf  of  the  tall 
cabinet  in  the  r(M)m.  The  new  teacher 
hasn’t  discovered  them  yet.  These  stor¬ 
ies  and  similar  ones  could  be  duplicated 
in  practically  any  school  in  America. 
Almost  every  teacber  has  a  picture,  a 
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clipping  file,  and  a  collection  or  two  in 
his  ro<»m.. However,  only  a  few  teachers 
know  of  these  materials  and  reconni/e 
them  as  sources  or  aids  to  other  teach¬ 
ers.  The  problem  of  instructional  ma¬ 
terials  in  a  sch(K)l  is  a  very  real  one.  As 
lon|{  as  no  system  exists  in  a  IniildiiiK 
for  collecting,  cataloging,  and  ilistrihut- 
ing  the  various  teaching  tcxils  we  can 
expect  to  have  many  valuable  aiils  lying 
idle  in  closets,  attics,  and  storenHims. 

Many  scIkkiIs  have  started  their 
teaching  resource  centers  by  taking  a 
complete  inventory  of  the  building.  This 
survey  incluileil  every  n<K)k  anti  corner 
in  the  building.  Not  to  be-  overltKiked 
are  the  attics  and  the  custtKiian’s  store- 
rtHims.  It  will  be  ama/.ing  to  see  what 
a  variety  of  materials  and  etjuipment 
can  Ik-  discovered  in  the  average  scIkm)!. 
1  he  amount  seems  to  Ik-  in  direct  pro- 
|)orlion  to  the  age  of  the  scIkmjI. 

riie  sclitH)!  inventory  should  not  be 
the  result  of  an  administrative  decree, 
but  sboidd  Ik-  worked  out  as  a  stalf  pro¬ 
ject.  Principal,  teacher,  secretary  and 
custodian  all  should  help  develop  the 
plan  and  assist  with  the  taking  of  tbe- 
actual  survey.  Inventory  sheets  or  cards 
should  Ik-  available  to  list  all  c-<|uipment 
and  materials.  No  item  should  Ik-  de¬ 
stroyed  until  a  committee  has  had  the 
opportunity  to  determine  its  value.  A 
piece  of  e(|uipmc-nt  which  is  junk  in  tlu- 
c-yc-s  of  one  teacher  m;iv  be  just  what  the 
science  or  shop  teacher  nei-ds  for  bis 
expe-riments.  As  the  materials  are  cata¬ 
loged  and  evaluated,  plans  should  Ik- 
made  to  keep  the  inventory  up-to-date 
and  to  let  all  teachers  know  what  is 
available.  Some  scb(K)ls  use-  a  card  cata¬ 
log  while  others  print  a  handlxnik  of 
the  available  materials  for  each  teacher. 
The  l)est  svstem  wfndd  utilize  fK)th  of 
these  methods,  nu-  card  catalog  has  the 


aclvantage  of  ilexibilitv,  while  the  hand- 
b«K)k  places  the  list  of  resources  at  the 
teacher’s  right  band. 

W'luit  to 

As  the  inve-ntorv  progresses  many 
items  will  ap|K-ar  which  seem  to  have 
little  use.  Some  scb(M)ls  have  found  it 
advisable  to  develop  an  (kIcIs  and  ends 
section  in  the  center.  Here  are  pl.-tced 
such  items  as  old  motors,  pieces  of  wire, 
plastics,  metal,  rope,  or  any  material  or 
e(|uipment  which  the  teacher  or  stu¬ 
dents  might  nec-d  in  a  unit  of  work.  No 
piece  of  (-(|uipmc-nt  or  material  should 
Ik-  destroyed  until  it  has  bc-c-n  evaluated 
as  to  bow  it  might  he  used  in  teaching. 
I’ven  an  old  map  on  a  roller  which  is 
no  longer  usable  as  a  map  can  be*  dis- 
mantl(-d  and  the  springs  salvaged.  Mo¬ 
tors  which  no  longer  run  have  wire, 
carl)on,  brass  which  can  he  used  by 
students  in  the  science  projects.  If  prop¬ 
er  storage  is  planned  for  the  so-calle<l 
"junk”,  teachers  and  students  will  havc- 
a  rich  source  of  materials.  Boxes  or  sets 
of  drawers  jmjperly  lalK-llc-d  make  ex¬ 
cellent  storage  containers  for  these  chIcIs 
and  ends. 

liudiug  Space  for  the  School 

Instructional  Materials  (  '.enter 

With  the  present  shortage  of  class¬ 
rooms,  space  in  most  scIhmiIs  is  at  a 
premium.  Lack  of  ad(-(|uate  space,  how¬ 
ever,  should  not  deter  the  starting  of  a 
scIkkiI  center  for  materials.  Some  sch'Kils 
have  made  their  initial  start  in  the  |)rin- 
cipal’s  oflice  or  a  st*)rer»K»m.  The  im¬ 
portant  thing  is  to  get  a  start.  As  the 
valiies  of  the  center  bc-comc  evident  t») 
teachers  and  administrators  more  ade- 
<|uate  space  will  be-  found.  In  the  begin¬ 
ning,  an  old  storer<K>m  or  workroom  can 
Ik-  adapted  as  a  center  for  materials. 
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Where  tlie  seh(K>l  has  a  library  this  tan 
lie  develo|)ed  as  a  tenter  to  servite  not 
onlv  txxjks  hut  all  of  the  other  materials 
and  ecjuipinent  as  well.  At  the  outset 
the  spate  is  not  the  most  iin|Mjrtant  ton- 
sideration.  A  start  has  to  he  made  and 
latk  of  ade(|uate  spate  should  not  dis- 
tourage  the  planning  of  a  materials  cen¬ 
ter.  The  main  rc<|uirements  are  hie  tabi- 
nets,  shelving,  storage  bins  and  bfixes 
for  the  various  teathin^  aids.  Some  cen¬ 
ters  have  found  it  advisable  to  combine 
the  teacher's  workrcHmi  with  the  sch(K>l 
tenter.  In  this  way  the  workr(H)m  does 
double  duty — it  tan  serve  the  teachers 
and  the  center  jK-rsonnel  as  well.  No 
matter  how  small  and  inadequate  the 
spate  may  seem,  ^ettin^  started  is  the 
first  and  most  im|)ortant  step.  As  the 
service  proves  itself  to  the  administra¬ 
tors,  teachers  and  students,  adequate 
facilities  and  staff  will  Ik*  found. 

Operating  the  Center 

If  the  center  is  to  be  a  vital  force  in 
the  instruttional  program  some  one  per¬ 
son  must  he  given  the  responsibility  for 
giving  it  direction.  In  a  small  school  this 
may  fall  to  a  teacher  or  a  committee.  In 
a  SI  luKtl  where  a  librarian  is  part  of  the 
staff  he  might  well  he  the  person  to  head 
up  this  service.  Teachers  are  not  con- 
terned  with  who  runs  the  center;  they 
are  concerned  with  what  kind  of  service 
thev  will  receive.  I’lie  person  selected  to 
supervise  the  center  must  first  he  a  su¬ 
perior  teacher  and  be  enthusiastic  over 
the  |)hilosophy  of  a  central  source  in  the 
sch(N>l  for  all  teaching  materials.  He 
must  Ih‘  one  who  likes  to  work  with  |x;o- 
ple  and  likes  to  lx*  of  help  to  teachers 
and  students.  ()|H*rating  a  center  re- 
(|uires  a  great  deal  of  time  and  energy. 
It  is  asking  t(K)  much,  however,  to  expect 
one  to  direct  a  center  in  addition  to  his 


regular  teaching  duties.  Compensatory 
time  must  be  provided  for  the  person  se¬ 
lected  to  head  the  center.  In  a  small 
schwl  it  may  he  for  a  period  or  a  day, 
while  in  a  larger  schix)!  the  director  of 
the  center  will  spend  full  time  in  pro¬ 
viding  materials  to  the  teaching  staff. 

If  the  philosophy  and  operation  of 
the  center  is  planned  cooperatively  by 
the  whole  staff  and  its  direction  clearly 
indicated,  some  jx'rson  on  the  faculty 
will  he  found  who  would  like  to  take 
over  this  function  and  do  a  good  job  of 
it.  The  proper  attitude  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  as  many  a  gcxrd  idea  has 
died  because  the  |x?rson  responsible  did 
not  believe  it  to  he  really  worthwhile. 

What  Serviees  ean  Teaehers  Expect? 

Once  the  school’s  materials  center  is 
organized  and  in  operation  the  services 
it  will  provide  will  he  many  and  varied. 
Regardless  of  size,  a  few  of  the  services 
which  the  center  can  offer  teachers  and 
pupils  are: 

1.  Provide  a  central  source  for  all 
types  of  teaching  materials  and 
equipment  for  the  schfx)!. 

2.  Assist  teachers  and  pupils  to  lo¬ 
cate  and  obtain  needed  teaching 
aids. 

3.  Organize  and  keep  up-to-date  a 
file  of  all  instructional  materials 
and  equipment  in  the  building, 
and  a  file  of  community  resources. 

4.  Maintain  a  liason  with  the  dis¬ 
trict  or  county  materials  center. 

5.  Keep  materials  and  equipment  in 
a  gcxxl  state  of  repair. 

6.  Keep  teachers  informed  on  new 
materials. 

7.  Organize  in-service  training  in 
the  use  of  equipment  for  students 
and  teachers. 
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8.  Keep  adeejuate  records  on  contli- 
tion  of  ecjuipment  anil  materials. 

9.  Prepare  a  budget  for  needed  ma¬ 
terials  and  equipment. 

10.  Assist  with  pnxluction  of  liKal 
materials. 

Is  it  Worth  the  llffort? 

During  the  past  twenty-live  years  our 
modern  technologv  has  priKluced  many 
and  varied  teaching  aids  for  instruc¬ 
tion.  H(H)ks  have  become  more  numer¬ 
ous.  Motion  picture  fdms  are  now  recog¬ 
nized  as  teaching  t(K)ls.  Radio,  and  now 
television,  can  make  learning  more  ef¬ 
fective.  I  he  use  of  the  community  as  a 
resource  for  teaching  offers  many  learn¬ 
ing  and  teaching  |X)ssibilities. 


If  these  varied  teaching  resources  are 
to  be  used  they  must  be  readily  avail¬ 
able;  in  fact,  they  should  be  as  easy  to 
obtain  as  reaching  on  the  library  shelf 
for  a  h(M)k.  Ihe  schixil's  instructional 
materials  center  can  |H‘rform  this  func¬ 
tion.  C!<M>peratively  planned  and  orga¬ 
nized  the  teachers  and  students  will 
look  to  the  center  as  an  im|X)rtant  part 
of  the  teaching  and  learning  pnx'ess. 
Not  only  will  teachers  use  the  materials 
for  teaching  hut  the  students  will  learn 
to  use  a  variety  of  media  in  the  pnx-ess. 
Students  growing  up  in  our  fast-moving, 
scientific  age  must  learn  to  use  all  types 
of  communication  devices.  The  scluxil’s 
instructional  materials  center  can  help 
meet  this  challenge. 
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And  the  Waters  I’revaii.ed.  By  D. 
Moreau  Barringer.  Illustrated  by  P.  A.  Hutch¬ 
inson.  N.  Y.  li.  P.  Dutton.  1956.  $3.00. 

The  theme  of  this  b<Kik  is  one  entirely 
fresh  in  l>ooks  for  young  persons.  It  is  the  ex¬ 
citing  story  of  the  developmi'nt  of  abstract 
thinking  and  the  power  to  reason  in  a  child 
of  the  Stone  Age.  Andor,  the  adolescent  about 
whom  the  story  revolves,  lived  in  that  strip  of 
land,  now  under  the  Mediterranean,  Ix-Iieved 
to  have  Ix-en  a  bridge  between  Purope  and 
Africa.  How  Andor  thinks  through  his  prob¬ 
lems  and  how  he  warns  his  trilx-  of  danger 
are  highlights  of  the  story. 

— Pace  Zankowic;ii 

■Song  of  the  Wheei.s.  By  Christine 
Price.  N.  Y.  Dmgmans,  Green.  1956.  $3.00. 

This  story  is  set  in  the  Hudson  Valley,  and 
around  Yonkers,  at  the  time  of  the  Farmers 
KelM'llion  in  the  early  years  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  Jared,  who  dearly  loves  the  sound  of 
the  oxcart  wheels,  thinks  that  things  for  his 
family  are  going  to  improve  as  the  hard  times 
his  family  endured  as  inih-ntiired  siTvants 
come  to  an  end.  But  the  early  eighteenth 


century  is  no  easy  time  for  people  in  the  Hud¬ 
son  Valley.  He  and  his  family  bravely  pursue 
the  paths  of  justice  despite  the  trials  of  the 
environment. — Paui.  /ankowich 

The  F.and  and  Peopi.e  of  Austria.  By 
Itaymond  VV'ohlralx-  and  Werner  Krush.  Phil¬ 
adelphia.  J.  B.  I.ippincott.  1956.  $2.73. 

The  Fanil  and  People  of  Austria  is  an¬ 
other  in  I.ippincott's  ‘‘Portraits  of  the  Na¬ 
tions”  siries.  In  this  volume  the  story  of  Aus¬ 
tria,  its  geography,  history  and  cultiin*,  is 
told  in  a  way  that  will  pleasi*  young  people 
of  junior  high  school  age.  Handsome  photo¬ 
graphs  of  the  Austrian  scene  add  to  this  text. 

— Paui.  /.ankowk:h 

The  Beindefr  Twins.  By  Jane  Tomp¬ 
kins.  Illustrated  by  Kurt  Wiese.  Philadelphia. 
J.  B.  I.ippincott.  1956.  $2.65. 

I'leetfcKit  and  Star  are  reindeer  twins  who 
live  at  the  top  of  the  world  near  the  shores  of 
the  Arctic.  Their  story  is  a  fascinating  one 
and  it  will  interest  youngsters  from  8  to  12. 
The  life  cycle  of  the  reindi-er  is  delightfully 
traced  by  the  author. — Paul  /ankowich 
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^^aHE'.  vvoiulerf uI  world  in  which  wc 
live  is  iilled  with  things  desi^'iicd 
to  encourage  learning!  Newer 
media  of  coiiiinunication,  such  as  iiltiis, 
radio,  liimslrips,  television,  and  record- 
in^s  now  appear  with  the  Ixxjks,  ina^a- 
/.ines,  newspapers,  maps,  and  globes 
lon^  Kinsitlered  as  teaihin^  tcxtls.  In- 
creasinuly  we  have  come  to  consider  all 
these  media  as  instructional  materials, 
and  to  he  concerned  with  the  equipment 
reipiired  for  iisin^  some  of  them.  I  here 
are  ({iialitative  dilferences  within  each 
type  of  material  and  much  skill  is  re¬ 
quired  in  ili(K)sin^  the  best  tcxtl  for  each 
situation. 

Who  is  to  ch(X)se  the  materials  and 
the  e(|uipment  for  the  nuKlern  scIkh)!? 
Are  there  commonly  accepteil  criteria  to 
Ik-  usetl  as  a  basis  for  choice-makinR? 
What  are  the  basic  sources  which 
shouKl  he  available  in  any  scIkk)!  sys¬ 
tem  to  assist  in  this  choice-making? 
What  opportunities  should  any  modern 
sch(K)l  system  provide  for  teachers  in  re¬ 
lation  to  the  selection  of  instructional 
materials? 

These  are  the  questions  which  must 
he*  answercil  in  a  world  in  which  man’s 
inventive  j»enius  has  provided  a  start¬ 


ling  mass  of  teaching  t(K)ls,  some  gcK)d 
and  some  had.  It  is  these  (juestions 
which  form  the  basis  of  this  paper, 

U7/0  Is  io  (Choose? 

1  he  opjMjrtunity  for  each  teacher  to 
choose  the  instructional  materials  and 
e(jui|)ment  for  the  teaching  and  learn¬ 
ing  he  plans  is  basic  in  the  modern  con¬ 
cept  of  cre-ative  teaching.  It  has  long 
been  recogni/eci  that  the  further  selec¬ 
tion  of  materials  is  removed  from  the 
|M)int  of  use,  the  more  likely  it  becomes 
that  the  materials  and  e(|uipment  will 
Ik*  inelfective  in  the  specific  teaching 
situation.  E’or  this  reason,  it  is  the  teach¬ 
er’s  responsibility,  as  well  as  his  privi- 
ledge,  to  sc*lect  the  t(K)ls  with  which  he 
plans  to  work. 

Ellis  responsibilitv  re(|uires  the  good 
teacher  to  he  skillful  in  relation  to  the 
selection  and  use  of  materials  and 
e(|uipment.  The  financial  means  for 
purchasing  these  aids  should  he  allo¬ 
cated  by  the  scIkkiI  administration  from 
tax  supported  funds.  Eeachers — and 
parents — should  not  f>e  asked  to  pur¬ 
chase  these  essentials  for  the  school, 
either  directly,  or  through  money-rais¬ 
ing  activities.  Hut  when  the  funds  are 
10 
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publicly  provided  as  part  of  the  basic 
scb(K)l  pro^raIn,  the  teacher  must  have 
the  ability  and  the  information  to  in¬ 
sure  wise  choice  of  what  is  accessible 
in  the  scIkk)!.  Oddly  enough,  the  less 
mone\  provided  for  instructional  ma¬ 
terials,  the  more  im|)ortant  becomes 
their  selections. 

Since  nuHlern  sclunds  no  longer  are 
one-teacher  institutions,  the  preness  of 
selecting'  the  t(K)ls  for  teaching  has  be¬ 
come  a  c<K)|H-rative  one.  Perhaps  no  as¬ 
pect  of  today’s  scIkh)!  program  re(|uires 
more  deiiKKracy  in  action,  (iroups  of 
teachers,  principals,  supervisors,  libra¬ 
rians,  and  other  material  s|H‘cialists 
must  combine  their  efforts  to  provide 
the  best  possible  silund  environment 
with  the  funds  available.  Ibis  is  true 
at  the  school  building  level,  and  e(|uallv 
so  at  the  city,  countv ,  or  state  levels, 
since  materials  of  some  types  are  usual¬ 
ly  shared  on  a  multi-school  basis. 

Assuming  this  c<M)perative  endeavor, 
the  teaching  aids  that  are  accessible  in 
any  scIkm)!  system  reflect  the  profession¬ 
al  skill  of  all  those  who  are  emploved 
to  educate  the  Ik)VS  and  ^irls  in  that 
community.  lAery  teacher — and  every 
s|XTialist — shares  this  responsibility. 
Once  the  instructional  materials  and 
ecjuipment  are  made  accessible  in  any 
sch(H)l  system,  they  become  effective 
only  as  each  teacher  selects  carefully 
from  them  the  lM*st  for  each  teaching 
pur|M)se. 

I  he  im|)ortance  c)f  involving;  boys 
and  Kiris  in  the  selection  of  the  ma¬ 
terials  for  learning  should  not  Ik*  over- 
l(M)kecl,  although  space  cIck-s  not  permit 
aclec|uate  discussion  here.  Since  choice 
of  materials  is  a  basic  learning  itself, 
the  learner  should  share  this  ex|K“rience. 
Mis  maturitv  affects  the  area  in  which 
his  choice-making  should  o|K*rate,-  hut 


even  Kindergarten  pupils  profit  from 
this  activity  in  a  controlled  environ¬ 
ment. 

Wfiut  Criteria  Arc  L'sejul? 

Skillful  teachers  develop  continously 
the  values  hv  which  they  judge  materi¬ 
als  and  ecjuipnient.  \\  bile  no  one  state¬ 
ment  of  criteria  is  holy,  there  are  com¬ 
monly  accepted  standards  which  have 
proved  useftd.  Most  teachers  prefer  to 
use  statements  such  as  these  as  a  st.irt- 
ing  point  as  they  use  their  freedom  to 
develop  their  own  criteria. 

It  is  sigm/icco/t  lo  recogH/it*  that 
many  of  the  hasie  criteria  /o»/g  used  in 
relation  to  selecting  the  more  traditional 
materials  siu  h  as  hooks,  pii  tnres  anti 
may,azines  are  aiijdieahle  as  well  to 
many  of  the  neuer  audio  visual  aiils. 
While  each  tvpe  of  instructional  tool 
mav  have  some  physical  characteristics 
in  format  which  re(|uire  s|x-ci.d  skill  in 
evaluation,  the  various  media  of  com¬ 
munication  seem  to  lend  themselves 
more  to  common  evaluation  stand.irds 
than  to  those  exclusively  for  one  type. 

One  group  of  educators,  representing 
many  instructional  levels  and  many 
tv|H*s  of  positions,  recently  attempted  to 
identify  the  criteria  which  are  appli¬ 
cable  to  the  selection  of  all  tv|H's  of  ma¬ 
terials  and  e(|uipment.  1  hese  six  repre¬ 
sent  their  findings: 

‘‘i.  Is  selection  c(M(perative,  with 
principal,  teachers,  pupils,  supervisors 
and  materials  s|Kc  ialists  partic  ipating  to 
the  I’Xtent  that  each  is  interested  and 
competent? 

2.  Is  selection  haseel  on  knowledge 
of  the  needs  and  interests  of  the  pupils 
and  of  the  teachers? 

Is  selection  made*  with  knowl- 
eelge  and  understanding  of  materials 
available  feir  selection? 
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4.  Are  the  items  selected  related  to 
the  curriculum  and  suitable  to  the 
teaching  methrHls  and  pur|X)ses  in  the 
schcM)ls? 

5.  Are  the  items  selected  to  the 
^rade  and  interest  levels  for  which  they 
are  suggested? 

6.  Are  all  tyiH!S  of  materials  con¬ 
sidered  in  choosing  those  for  the  ma¬ 
terials  center,  to  insure  a  variety  of  aids 
to  teaching  and  learning,  without  justi¬ 
fiable  emphasis  on  any  one  type?”^ 

lliis  same  group  of  teachers  and  spe¬ 
cialists  develo|K-d  the  following  stand¬ 
ards  with  application  to  the  specific 
types  of  materials  and  equipment  indi¬ 
cated. “  Ihese  standards  are  presented 
here  for  the  use  of  other  teachers,  with 
the  recognition  that  their  value  lies  in 
the  combined  experience  and  judgment 
of  the  educators  who  evolved  them: 

"MAflA/lNI  S 

1.  Do  the  magazines  selected  fit 
the  needs  of  the  scIkkiI  program  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  readability,  subject  or  interest 
coverage? 

2.  Do  the  magazines  selected  fit  the 
needs  of  the  individuals  in  the  sch(K)l 
in  relation  to  interests  and  problems? 

Are  the  magazines  selected  the 
best  for  the  purjxjse  and  the  price? 

(dOHf  S 

1.  Is  it  durable?  It  should  lx;  sturdy 
enough  that  pu|)ils  may  handle  it  free¬ 
ly. 

2.  Is  it  a  16-inch  glolK*? 

Are  the  colors  pleasing?  They 
should  be  clear,  strong,  and  readable, 
but  not  garish. 

4.  Is  one  outstanding  color  used  to 
indicate  all  man-made  features,  such  as 
cities,  political  boundaries,  railroads, 
canals,  etc.? 


5.  Are  the  symbols  used  to  show 
cultural  or  man-made  features  easy  to 
distinguish?  For  example,  large  dots  to 
indicate  large  cities,  smaller  dots  for 
next  size  cities,  and  so  on;  solid  heavy 
lines  for  p<jlitical  Ixjundaries,  etc. 

6.  Are  symbols  for  cultural  or  man¬ 
made  features  shown  consistently?  For 
instance,  there  are  so  many  large  cities 
in  Western  F.urope  that  cities  of  less 
than  100,000  population  cannot  be 
shown;  Africa  has  so  few  |X)puIation 
centers  that  all  cities — 2500  and  larger 
— can  be  shown.  However,  if  this  were 
done  it  would  give  a  wrong  concept  of 
the  city  pattern.  To  make  it  consistent, 
no  item  should  be  shown  anywhere  on 
the  glolx*  unless  that  item  can  be  shown 
everywhere  it  occurs  on  the  globe. 

7.  Is  the  type  gixxl? 

8.  Is  the  legend  complete? 

9.  Is  the  mounting  flexible?  (The 

cradle  mounting  is  most  flexible  because 
the  globe  can  be  completely  removed, 
carried  aixmt,  measured,  etc.) 

WOIU.D  MAPS 

1.  D(K‘s  the  map  show  the  whole 
world?  (Check  the  |X)Iar  regions.) 

2.  Is  it  map|x.-d  on  an  eijiial  area 
projection?  (F(X)k  at  title  of  map  for 
this  information.) 

Are  suflicient  parallels  shown? 
(About  10°  to  15°  intervals.) 

4.  Are  the  parallels  straight  lines 
spaced  et|ual  distances  apart? 

5.  Do  the  60th  parallels  measure 
approximately  one-half  the  length  of  the 
equator? 

6.  Do  the  meridians  converge  at 
the  poles? 

7.  How  many  straight  or  standard 
meridians  does  the  map  have?  Straight 
or  standard  meridians  should  measure 
one-half  the  length  of  the  equator  to  be 
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true  to  scale.  To  maintain  gfKxl  sha|H?  a 
world  map  should  have  two  or  more 
standard  meridians. 

8.  Is  the  map  political-physical? 

9.  What  is  the  scale  of  miles?  A 
scale  of  more  than  500  miles  to  the 
inch  is  not  desirable  hc'cause  the  fea¬ 
tures  of  such  a  map  arc  too  small. 

10.  Are  the  colors  distinct  and  pleas- 
ins? 

I  I .  Arc  the  symbols  consistent? 

12.  Is  the  legend  complete? 

I  Is  the  mounting  flexible?  Maps 

should  he  mounted  in  single  copies  to 
permit  best  use.  F  olded  maps  arc  par¬ 
ticularly  desirable  IxTaiise  they  arc 
easier  to  handle  and  store  than  other 
types  of  mounting. 

MAPS  OF  CONTINf’NTS 

1.  Is  the  continent  shown  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  other  land  masses?  f)n  the  map 
of  South  America  is  the  adjoining  part 
of  C'entral  America  shown?  Is  Asia 
shown  in  relation  to  Africa  and  Fu- 
rope? 

2.  Is  the  st  ale  of  miles  large  enough 
to  sh<»w  more  detail  than  a  world  map 
could  show? 

Are  the  colors  pleasing? 

4.  Are  the  svmlxds  consistent? 

5.  Is  the  legend  complete? 

ATI  ASFS 

1.  Is  there  an  index  to  all  places 
ItKated? 

2.  Is  there  a  pronouncing  gazet¬ 
teer? 

4.  Are  the  maps  clear  and  legible? 

5.  I)(K*s  it  include  all  tvpt*s  of 
maps,  physical,  political,  economic,  etc.? 

6.  Is  it  up-to-date? 

7.  Is  the  scale  on  maps  plainly  in¬ 
dicated? 


8.  Is  the  lettering  distinct  and  easi¬ 
ly  read? 

9.  Is  the  United  States  the  country 
of  origin? 

IIISTOIIY  MAPS 

1.  Is  the  map  simple  in  content, 
clear,  and  not  confusing  because  of  in¬ 
numerable  tietails? 

2.  Is  it  historicallv  accurate? 

Is  it  attractive? 

4.  Do  the  svmhols  and  lines  stand 
out  clearly  so  that  the  map  is  readable 
from  anv  part  of  the  classroom? 

5.  Is  it  appropriate  for  the  grade  in 
which  it  is  to  he  used? 

6.  DfK's  it  have  a  meaningfid  title? 

SI  IDFS  AND  FII.MSTIIIPS 

1 .  Are  thev  true  to  facts? 

2.  Are  they  appropriate  to  your  age 
level  and  pur|X)ses? 

Are  they  good  in  technical  (|ual- 
itv,  i.e.,  with  sharp  lines,  gjxnl  coloring, 
no  blemishes,  scratches,  etc.? 

4.  Are  thev  worth  the  price  in 
terms  of  future  as  well  as  present  use? 

5.  Have  v*»u  viewed  them  through 
a  projector?  TSome  defects  may  not  Ik* 
seen  bv  the  naked  eye.) 

Mf)rif)\  pic  rup.i  s 

1 .  Is  the  film  basic  teai  lung  materi¬ 
al?  Is  it  authentic? 

2.  Is  it  of  suitable  length  for  com¬ 
prehension —  ten,  fifteen,  twenty  min¬ 
utes  of  fdm  showing? 

Does  the  film  incorporate  teach¬ 
ing  (jiialities  that  reflect  the  laws  of 
learning:  readiness,  repetition,  and 
effect? 

4.  D<k*s  it  motivate  pupil  activities? 

5.  Is  the  lilm  within  the  level  of  age 
of  the  group  to  which  it  is  to  he  shown? 
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6.  Is  the  action  in  the  film  such 
that  the  pupils  will  ‘‘live"  through  these 
experientes  with  the  actors? 

7.  Arc  photographic  quality  and 
sound  ^(xmI? 

8.  Will  the  lihn  actually  help 
build  desirable  attitudes  and  help  de¬ 
velop  abilities? 

Ill  ( ()i{i)i,Nc;s 

1.  Is  the  reccirding  appropriate  to 
the  pur|M)se  intended? 

2.  Does  it  have  clear  tone  quality? 

Is  the  content  and  vcK-ahuIary 

suitable  to  the  maturity  level  of  the  pu¬ 
pils  with  whom  it  is  to  lx‘  used? 

4.  Is  the  material  interestingly  pre¬ 
sented? 

5.  Is  it  up-to-date  and  authentic? 

6.  Does  it  encourage  intelligent  lis¬ 
tening? 

7.  D(M‘s  it  stimulate  learning  and 
promote  follow-up  activities? 

8.  May  it  he  used  elfectively  with¬ 
out  a  teacher’s  manual? 

PHOJI  (:HO\  l  OUIPMl'NT 

1.  Is  there  a  well  delined  plan  of 
use  before  purchase? 

2.  Does  it  suit  the  purp«)se  for 
which  it  will  Ik*  used? 

Is  there  an  agency  in  the  state 
which  will  provide  fidl  maintenance 
when  the-  machine  nerds  repair? 

4.  Is  the  dealer  relialde? 

5.  Is  there  a  supply  of  material 
available  to  use  with  the  |)rojector? 

6.  Is  its  weight  suiliciently  light  for 
easy  moving? 

7.  Is  it  easy  to  operate? 

8.  Are  the  parts  accessible  for 
cleaning  and  oiling? 

Q.  Are  the  parts  standard  and  easily 
replaced? 
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I  o.  Is  it  possible  to  have  competitive 
tryouts  before  purchase? 

1 1.  Have  you  considered  the  advisa¬ 
bility  of  stanclari/.ing  equipment  within 
a  county? 

12.  Dck’s  it  have  a  coated  lens, 
which  gives  a  brighter  light? 

ADJ)ri  lOi\AL  C  HITIdilA  I  OR 

Ol’AQL'i;  I’ROJI  CrORS 

1.  Is  there  adeejuate  illumination — 
at  least  500  watts? 

2.  Is  it  light  enough  to  l)e  carried 
alxHit  easily? 

Will  it  acconmuKlatc  at  least  6" 
X  6”  in  dimension? 

4.  Are  rellectors  readily  available 
for  re|ilacement? 

ADDinOXAl  CRITI  RIA  I  OR 

SI  IDi;  AM)  MI  MSTRIP  PRO- 
jl  C  roRs 

1 .  Is  there  adeejuate  illumination  — 
at  least  :^oo  watts? 

2.  Is  ojx'ration  of  the  machine  com¬ 
paratively  simple? 

Is  there  mininuim  number  of  in¬ 
terchangeable  parts  for  either  use? 

ADDinONAI  C  RITI  RIA  FOR 

ihMM  PP.OJI  C  rORS 

1 .  \\  hat  s|H’cial  features  are  neces¬ 
sary  or  even  dc-sirable? 

2.  Does  it  have  at  least  a  750  watt 
lamj)? 

Does  it  have  a  pihtt  light? 

4.  Are  the  arms  of  suiricient  length 
to  accomnuMlate  a  1600  ftxt  reel? 

RI  CORD  PI  AM  RS 

1.  Is  the  machine  designed  for 
jdaving  recordings  at  all  speeds? 

2.  Is  the  machine  ccjuippcd  ade¬ 
quately  for  amplirication  for  the  use  in¬ 
tended  Cclassroom,  auditorium)? 
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3.  Is  the  tone  arm  heavy  enough 
for  g(KKl  tone  (juality,  yet  light  enough 
to  prevent  tlie  neeille’s  cutting  the  re¬ 
cording?  (Not  more  than  tme  to  two 
ounces.) 

4.  How  satisfactory  are  lidelity  of 
sound,  cost  of  maintenance,  availability 
of  recortls,  |K)rtahility,  ease  of  o|K‘ra- 
tion? 

HI  C  OHDINC;  MAC  IIINI  S 

1.  Is  the  sch(K)l  first  well  eijuipped 
with  other  audio-visual  materials? 

2.  Is  the  machine  to  Ik‘  used  for 
educational  purposes? 

3.  Will  it  reproilucc  without  ilistor- 
tion? 

4.  Is  it  simple  to  o|X‘raU? 

5.  Does  your  scIkm)!  need  a  |Tortahle 
machine  to  lx*  used  in  several  places? 

6.  Dix's  the  machine  retpiire  little 
maintenance? 

7.  Is  there  an  agency  within  the 
state  whici)  provides  full  maintenance 
if  the  machine  is  in  need  of  repair? 

8.  Is  the  amplifying  out|)ut  suffi¬ 
cient  for  all  re(|uired  use? 

Q.  Is  it  |X)ssihIe  to  have  competitive 
tryouts  of  the  e(|uipment  prior  to  pur¬ 
chase? 

10.  Is  the  dealer  relial)lc? 

1 1.  Will  the  nundxr  of  teachers  us¬ 
ing  this  piece  of  ecjuipinent,  or  its  im¬ 
portance  to  a  few  teachers,  be*  sufficient 
to  justify  its  purchase?”* 

No  criteria  for  the  selection  of  hcKiks 
were  developed  by  this  professional 
group,  since  so  many  gcHwl  statements 
so  long  had  been  available.  One  of  the 
best  of  these  was  offered  years  ago  by 
Mary  Peacock  Douglas,  then  State 
School  Library  Supervisor  in  North  Ca¬ 
rolina: 

"i.  Is  the  subject  matter  suitable 
and  desirable  for  young  pc'ople? 


2.  In  factual  l)(M>ks,  is  the  subject 
matter  accurate,  authoritative,  and  up 
to  date? 

3.  Will  the  subject  matter  tend  to 
decelop  desirable  attitudes  and  appre¬ 
ciations? 

4.  D<x-s  the  subject  matter  interpret 
historical  or  nuHlern  life  situations  from 
a  true  and  unbiased  view|H)int? 

5.  Is  the  style  of  the  lxM»k — v(K'abu- 
lary,  sentence  structure,  form,  diction  — 
appropriate  aiul  effective  for  the  sid)- 
ject  matter  and  for  tlie  reatlers  for 
whom  it  is  intended? 

6.  Is  the  format  of  the  lxN)k  satis¬ 
factory —  in  apix-arance,  si/e,  duralile 
binding,  opatpie  pa|X‘r,  wide  margins, 
ty|X‘,  spacing  Ixtween  lines? 

7.  Are  tlie  illustrations  satisfactory 
from  the  stand|x>int  of  text,  of  clarity, 
of  art  value? 

8.  Is  the  author  (|ualiiied  to  write 
in  this  particular  field? 

9.  What  is  the  reputation  of  the 
publisher  in  relation  to  desirable  lKK)ks 
for  sch(M)l  libraries? 

10.  lias  tbe  lxM)k  been  included  in 
anv  recognized  list  or  review  of  Ixioks 
suitable  for  scIkm)!  libraries?"* 

What  Arc  Hash-  Aith  To  Selection? 

As  wonderful  as  tbe  instriu  tional  ma¬ 
terials  available  today  are  tbe  printed 
lists  whicb  offer  help  in  their  selection. 
Some  basic  lists  may  lx-  found  for  each 
tv|X‘  of  material,  and  a  few  of  the  cur¬ 
rent  lists  cover  all  types  «)f  materials. 
Provision  of  these  lists  for  those  who 
are  given  the  problem  of  selection  is  es¬ 
sential  for  emouraging  wise  exjx-ndi- 
ture  of  public  funds.  F.(|ually  important 
is  the  necessity  for  professionally-trained 
teachers  to  lx*  familiar  with  these  use¬ 
ful  smirces  and  to  know  how  to  use 
them  tr)  goixl  advantage. 
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Generally,  these  basic  aids  are  of 
four  types: 

1.  llecommendcd  lists,  cixiperative- 
ly  developed  and  published  at  intervals 
by  state,  county,  city  or  independent 
sch»K)l  systems  or  by  professional  asso¬ 
ciations. 

2.  C’urrent  periodicals  reviewing 
instructional  materials  and  equipment, 
some  devoted  exclusively  to  the  evalua¬ 
tion  task. 

S|H*cial  evaluated  lists,  compiled 
by  experts  and  sold  commercially;  some 
of  these  are  most  useful  in  suggesting 
basic  collections,  complete  information 
necessary  f(jr  making  purchase  orders, 
and  belpfid  information  in  organizing 
materials  collections,  such  as  classibca- 
tion  nuiniKTS,  subject  headings  for  card 
catalogs,  etc. 

4.  I.ists  provided  free  by  publish¬ 
ers,  pnalucers,  lK>ok  joblxTs,  etc.,  and 
valuable  as  guides  to  what  is  available, 
but  re(|uiring  skillful  use  since  their 
chief  aim  is  to  sell  rather  than  to  evalu¬ 
ate. 

Materials  s|H‘cialists  here  come  to  rely 
on  the  \  arious  lists  of  rcTommended  ma¬ 
terials  published  by  the  /Xmerican  Li¬ 
brary  Association  (50  Last  Huron 
Street,  C  hicago),  the  National  Gouncil 
*)f  reachers  of  Lnglisb  ( 2  i  i  W,  68tb 
Street,  Chicago),  and  the  National  pro¬ 
fessional  groups  concernetl  with  sub¬ 
ject  or  scb<K)l  level  s|H-ciali/ation. 

Perhaps  even  more  bel|)ful  are  the 
various  catalogs  publisheil  hv  the  II.  \V. 
Wilson  Company,  95  Cniversity  Av¬ 
enue,  New  York,  ilesigned  to  reconi- 
inend  the  Ix'st  available  in  the  major 
areas  of  Ixxiks  and  magazines  for  chil¬ 
dren  and  young  people,  educational 
films,  and  filmstrips.  Lhese  publications 
follow  a  pattern  of  publication,  with 
basic  catalogs  issued  at  regular  intervals 


and  supplements  periodically  to  keep 
them  up-to-date.  They  include  complete 
order  information,  classification  num¬ 
bers,  subject  headings  for  cataloging, 
and  descriptive  annotations  of  the  ma¬ 
terials  listed.  The  ChiUirens  ('atalog, 
covering  Ixxiks  and  magazines  for  kin¬ 
dergarten  through  9th  grade;  The 
Standard  Catalog  jar  Hi^h  School  Li- 
braries,  covering  Ixxiks  and  magazines 
for  junior  and  senior  high  scluxjis;  The 
T.ducatioual  Vilm  Guide,  covering 
1 6mm  films;  and  The  Filmstrip  Guide, 
covering  educational  filmstrips,  are  ma¬ 
jor  publications  of  the  11.  W.  Wilson 
Company.  Similar  catalogs  recommend¬ 
ing  educational  recordings  and  map  and 
globe  materials  would  lx:  most  useful 
but  are  not  yet  developed. 

How  h  Wise  Selection  Stimulated 

New  developments  in  instructional 
materials  and  equipment  continually 
challenge  the  nuxlern  educator  to  learn 
the  latest  information  about  them  and 
to  develop  the  fine  art  of  evaluation. 
Fach  year  brings  major  changes  in  the 
various  tyfx's  of  materials  and  equip- 
meut,  and  one  of  the  professional  re- 
sprinsibilities  of  the  educator  is  to  be 
aware  of  those  that  are  improvements. 

An  example  of  such  change  may  he 
noted  in  the  area  of  Ixxiks  designed  for 
the  scb(H)l  library.  F.ess  than  ten  years 
ago,  the  joint  Oanmittee  of  the  Nation¬ 
al  1  ducation  Assixiation  and  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Library  Association  deplored  the 
fact  that  trade  }xH)ks  for  use  in  schfxds 
were  not  available  in  durable  bindings 
at  a  reasonable  cost.  The  years  that  fol¬ 
lowed  brought  the  development  of  ‘‘pre- 
hound’  b<x)ks,  with  paper,  stitching,  and 
binding  designed  to  withstand  hard  use, 
yet  often  even  more  attractive  than  in 
the  original  trade  binding.  Pioneers  in 
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this  held,  the  E.  M.  Hale  Company  of 
Eau  Claire,  Wisconsin,  were  able  to 
produce  their  line,  known  as  the  Cad¬ 
mus  H(K)ks,  at  no  extra  cost  to  the  buy¬ 
er  by  restricting  the  titles  published  to 
a  list  selected  hy  a  carefully  chosen  com¬ 
mittee  of  reputable  librarians. 

While  Cadmus  ll(M)ks  are  unanimous¬ 
ly  recommended  on  lists  made  by  pro¬ 
fessional  librarians  in  preference  to  the 
regular  trade  editions  of  these  same 
titles,  many  schools  are  not  yet  aware  of 
their  availability  or  desirability,  both 
economically  and  artistically.  Similarly, 
many  schmds  do  not  yet  know  of  the 
availability  of  pre-bound  books  from 
other  companies. 

How  can  teachers  in  service  be  stimu¬ 
lated  to  keep  up  with  such  new  de¬ 
velopments?  7’he  sch(H)l  system  has  the 
responsibility  for  providing  many  op- 
I^ortunities  to  its  |x*rsonnel  for  profes¬ 
sional  growth  in  this  area. 

TTiose  responsible  for  materials  and 
their  selection  and  use  should  be  pro- 
\ided  the  standard  and  basic  selection 
aids  at  school  expense.  Whenever  possi¬ 
ble,  exhibits  and  displays  should  be  pro¬ 
vided  of  new'  e(|uipnient  and  materials, 
from  which  teachers  and  pupils  may 
make  selections  for  purchase.  Many  of 
the  reputable  publishers,  puKlucers,  and 
b<K)k  jobbr-rs  will  cooperate  in  provid¬ 
ing  such  exhibits  when  recpiested.  Of¬ 
ten  thev  provide  free  the  services  of  con¬ 
sultants  or  demonstrators,  whom  they 
have  emploved  because  of  their  profes¬ 
sional  training  and  experience. 

Attendance  at  state  and  national  pro¬ 
fessional  meetings  offers  excellent  op¬ 
portunities  fr>r  examining  new  instruc¬ 


tional  aids,  talking  to  others  about  them, 
and  seeing  demonstrations  of  their  use. 
Here  is  one  more  example  of  the  value 
of  professional  meetings  as  in-service 
education! 

It  is  assumed  throughout  this  paper 
that  every  scIum)!  system  will  recogni/.e 
the  importance  of  providing  (|ualilied 
librarians  and  other  materials  s|K‘- 
cialists  in  elementary’  aiul  secondary 
schools.  I'hese  specialists  should  offer 
leadership  in  the  sch(M)ls  in  relation  to 
materials,  hut  their  effectiveness  will  lx? 
determined  by  their  ability  t()  work  with 
teachers  as  well  as  with  pupils. 

In  Summary 

New  developments  in  the  t<H)ls  for 
teaching  challenge  modern  teachers  and 
materials  specialists  as  never  before  to 
keep  up  will  the  newest  ami  best  ami 
to  improve  in  their  ability  to  judge  and 
to  use  them.  Knowledge  of  the  basic 
criteria  for  evaluation  of  the  various 
types  of  materials  and  equipment  re¬ 
quires  continuous  study.  Fhe  standard 
selection  aids  offer  reliable  advice  con¬ 
cerning  what  is  available,  how  to  use  it, 
how  to  buy  it,  and  in  some  cases  evalu¬ 
ate  it.  Exhibits,  displays,  and  consult¬ 
ant  help  are  often  stimulating.  Materials 
specialists  are  most  desirable  for  the 
leadership  thev  can  offer. 

CJ(kkI  scluxtls  now  recognize  the  im¬ 
portance  of  providing  ade(|uatelv  for  in¬ 
structional  materials  and  allowing  those 
who  are  to  use  them  freedom  to  ccxiper- 
ate  in  tlieir  selection.  As  one  adminis¬ 
trator  said,  "  [  he  surest  wav  to  help  a 
giKnl  teacher  is  to  give  her  gcxxl  tools 
for  teaching!" 
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Developmental  Changes  in 
Thinking* 


Vitiversity 

A  I  A  I’arcnt-'lcailicrs  AsscKiation 
nici-tiiiK  in  a  certain  eastern 
town  recently,  a  sjH-aker  repre¬ 
senting  the  s<Kial  stiulies  curriculum 
ahly  ex|Muiii(le(i  a  (I(k trine  of  the  child's 
"expanding  hori/(»n.”  1  he  logic  was 
clear:  one  leads  the  ])riinary  pupil  grad¬ 
ually  Iroin  his  home,  to  the  community, 
to  the  slate,  to  the  nation,  and  iinally 
to  the  Western  hemisphere  (the  rest  of 
the  w(»rlil  lies  heymd  the  horizon  in 
this  scIkmiI.)  The  reason  for  this  order¬ 
ly  course  of  study  was  said  to  de|Knd 
u|Htn  the  development  (tf  the  child’s 
ability  to  grasj)  eonce|)ts.  I  hat  is,  the 
"home"  is  an  immediate,  simple,  and 
relatively  concrete  concept,  whereas 
the  "nation”  is  a  more  complex  and  ah- 
slract  concept.  W  ithout  considering  the 
merits  of  this  particular  curriculum,  it 
is  cited  as  an  example  of  a  fundamental 
notion  alxtiit  how  and  what  the  child 
should  learn.  Very  similar  ideas,  in  fact, 
were  expressed  at  the  same  meeting 
alxtiil  arithmetic  and  natural  science. 

How  justihed  is  this  view?  Anyone 
who  has  taught  elementary  scIkk)!  chil¬ 
dren  knows  two  things;  first,  that  chil¬ 
dren  have  clilferent  abilities  at  clilierent 
ages  (or,  more  accuralelv,  clilferent  de¬ 
gree’s  of  certain  abilities),  and,  second, 
that  learning  must  and  does  proceed 
from  more  simple  functions  to  more 
complex  functions.  It  would  be  an  ah 

•Thanks  arc  chic  to  Dr.  John  llciniick, 
prcliminarv  cliscussinn  rcKanlinK  the  content 
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surdity  to  teach  children  to  multiply  be¬ 
fore  they  can  count;  at  the  very  least, 
pricjr  exiK’rience  with  numbers  makes 
multiplication  vastly  easier  to  learn  and 
understand,  even  if  a  child  could  mem¬ 
orize  the  multiplication  table  by  rote. 

both  of  these  jKiints  are  truisms;  nev¬ 
ertheless,  the  (|uestion  of  just  how  and 
when  various  intellecual  abilities  devel¬ 
op  remains  an  urgent  |)uzzle  in  child 
psychologv.  Indeed,  except  for  vcKabu- 
liiry,  there  is  still  a  dearth  of  really  au¬ 
thentic  information  about  it.  Standard 
intelligence  tests  do  not  pretend  to  an¬ 
swer  the  cjuestion.  They  merely  reflect, 
in  a  practical  way,  the  commonsense 
basis  of  the  schcKil  curriculum.  Thus, 
although  scores  on  intelligence  tests 
yield  a  well-known  picture  of  intellec¬ 
tual  growth  (  I,  I  2),  they  do  not  supply 
any  understanding  of  the  functions  nec- 
essarv  to  pass  the  tests.  I’or  this,  it  is 
necessarv  to  turn  to  more  basic  research. 
W'e  should  in(|uire  quantitatively,  at 
what  rate  memorv,  conceptual  abilities, 
reasoning,  attention,  and  so  on,  develop, 
and  (|ualitatively,  what  manisfestations 
of  these  abilities  (Kcur  at  different  ages. 
T  he  answer  will  not  necessarily  disagree 
with  the  placement  of  tests  in  an  intelli¬ 
gence  scale,  but  it  may  clarifv  the  ar¬ 
rangement,  and  certainly  will  lead  to¬ 
wards  iK’tter  knowledge  of  the  functions 
involved. 

.  IMiicalional  Testing  St  rvicc,  for  cnliKhtcnin;; 
of  this  iirticic. 
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Developmental  Sequences 

By  way  of  fiKussing  the  iliscussion, 
let  us  lirst  consider  brieily  the  kinds  of 
phenomena  which  change  with  increas¬ 
ing  age.  hive  sequences  may  be  identi- 
iied,  as  follows: 

1.  Physical  growth.  No  particular 
comment  is  re(|uired,  since  these  pro¬ 
cesses  arc  generally  familiar. 

2.  Intelligence.  Included  here  are 
not  only  the  test  performances  which  we 
usually  think  of  as  "intelligence”,  but, 
of  immediate  interest  in  this  article, 
various  "abilities”  such  as  concept  for¬ 
mation  and  reasoning.  Incidentally,  the 
use  of  the  term  “ability”  in  this  paper 
signifies  what  the  child  does,  rather 
than  some  inferred  organic  basis  (the 
term  “capacity”  is  useful  in  the  latter 
sense.) 

3.  I',\|icriencc.  'I’his  se(|uencc  re¬ 
fers  to  the  ac(|uisition  of  knowledge, 
which  might  Ik*  regarded  as  closer  to 
achievement  than  to  intelligence,  al¬ 
though  we  do  not  mean  to  intimate  that 
they  are  independent  of  eacli  other. 

4.  Mental  organization.  I  his  trend 
]H‘rtains  to  the  establishment  of  “selec¬ 
tive  and  regulating  processes”,'^  as  a 
result  of  which  the  child  uses  his 
knowledge  and  controls  his  behavior. 
'I’erms  like  attitude,  interest,  value,  pur- 
|K)se,  concept,  and  so  on  express  facets 
of  this  development. 

5.  l  earning  behavior.  We  mean, 
here,  the  changing  relationship  of  the 
chilli  to  the  conditions  under  which  he 
learns,  or  changes  in  the  effectiveness 
of  various  aspects  of  the  situation,  such 
as  the  role  of  identification,  participa¬ 
tion  with  others,  res|K)nsivencss  to  sug¬ 
gestion,  and  so  on.  This  seipience  has 
usually  lH“en  considered  in  connection 
with  |K*rsonality  development,  rather 


than  with  behavior  in  the  classroom.  It 
has  not  yet  lK‘en  adequately  studieil. 

All  of  these  functions  interplay,  of 
course,  hut  the  separate  statement  of 
them  clarifies  the  problem  of  tracing  in¬ 
tellectual  changes  with  increasing  age. 
It  is  evident,  for  instance,  that  curricu¬ 
lum  planning  demands  recognition  that 
all  five  seijucmees  are  taking  place.  I’or 
the  present  purjKise,  we  shall  ignore  all 
of  these  progressions,  except  for  the 
secoml. 

(ieneral  i'.hangcs 

W  hat  general  principles  can  be  for¬ 
mulated  alxnit  intellectual  changes  with 
age?  A  careful  survey  of  available  stud¬ 
ies  suggests  that  certain  statements  can 
be  made  (see  2,  3,  13,  and  17,  as  back¬ 
ground  sources);  we  shall  indicate  later 
what  is  known  alxiut  some  specific  kinds 
of  abilities. 

In  the  first  place,  one  of  our  common- 
sense  observations  is  amply  iHirne  out; 
namely,  that  performance  prixeeds  from 
simple  or  easy  to  complex  or  difficult. 
Whenever  children  of  different  ages 
have  been  investigated,  it  has  lK*en 
found  that  ability  to  deal  with  given 
kinds  of  tasks  inqiroves  as  the  child  gets 
older.  1  his  result  iKcurs  in  all  sorts  of 
situations,  reasoning,  problem  solving, 
conceptual,  etc.  (see,  for  example,  6,  y, 
10,  11,  14,  15,  18,  ly.) 

In  the  second  place,  the  other  com- 
monsense  observation  is  less  clearly  sup¬ 
ported.  There  ap|K*ar  to  Ik*  no  intellec¬ 
tual  priKCsses  which  emerge  sharply  at 
a  given  age.  Certainly,  during  the  penixl 
with  which  we  are  concerned,  the  early 
scIkmiI  years  (^roughly  ages  six  to  12), 
all  the  abilities  studied  are  present  in  at 
least  some  degree.  In  general,  then,  the 
teaching  prohlem  is  more  one  of  ap¬ 
propriate  difficulty  and  level  of  experi- 
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cncc  than  of  the  kind  of  intellectual 
function  demanded. 

In  the  third  place,  increasing  ability 
corresp<jnds  more  closely  to  an  even, 
re^idar  progression  than  to  discrete 
stages.  There  is  scarcely  any  evidence  of 
sudden  chaiiKe,  other  than  that  which 
can  he*  explained  on  a  clinical  basis.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  rate  of  increase  var* 
ies  in  three  ways.  Different  children,  as 
everyone  knows,  show  different  rates  of 
increase  in  the  same  ability.  Further, 
dilierent  abilities  increase  at  different 
rates  ( for  example,  the  ability  to  form 
"first  hierachy”  concepts  seems  to  devel¬ 
op  more  rapidly  than  the  ability  to  form 
"second  hierachy”  concepts,"*)  Finally, 
the  same  ability  ^rows  at  different  rates 
at  different  a^es;  for  instance,  memory 
increases  more  rapidly  In'tween  the  ages 
of  two  and  eight,  than  Ix'tween  eight 
and  I  8.'^  On  this  third  |)oint,  however, 
mu(  h  remains  to  be-  learned,  since  per¬ 
formance  necessarily  cle|H'ncls  u|)on  the 
character  of  the  test  item.  This  would 
not  lx‘  an  im|)ortant  factor  for  a  test 
like  immediate  memory  for  digits,  hut 
it  would  lx-  in  reasoning  tests,  where  it 
is  very  difficult  to  achieve  a  graduated 
scale  of  difficulty. 

Finally,  the  trends  in  intellectual  de¬ 
velopment  which  have  Ixen  investigated 
ap|X‘ar  to  overla|>  markedly.  Concrete 
and  abstract  conceptual  performance 
develop  simultaneously,  even  if  at  dif¬ 
ferent  rates;  ability  to  manage  spatial 
relationships  increases  at  the  same  time 
as  inductive  reasoning,  although,  again, 
not  necessarily  in  precisely  parallel 
fashion.  I  urthermore,  there  is  no  evi¬ 
dence  that  one  type  of  ability  is  sup¬ 
planted  by  another;  rather,  the  various 
abilities  run  along  together,  and  become 
organized  in  the  intellectual  resources 
of  the  individual.  Older  children  and 
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adults  do  not  think  abstractly,  to  the 
exclusion  of  concrete  prexesses;  rather, 
they  employ  both  kinds  of  function  un¬ 
der  appropriate  conditions. 

All  of  these  principles  are  well  es¬ 
tablished  in  child  psychology.  Teachers, 
wittingly  or  unwittingly,  tend  to  act  in 
accordance  with  them.  "A  little  bit  of 
everything”  dexs  not  sound  like  a  scien¬ 
tific  policy,  but,  in  effect,  it  is  useful, 
not  only  because  the  classrexim  contains 
a  wide  variety  of  pupils  who  differ  in 
interest  and  preparation,  but  also  be¬ 
cause,  in  fact,  intellectual  development 
dex-s  not  fall  into  set  stages  or  discrete 
functions.  Fliis  conclusion  is  es|xcially 
true  for  the  elementary  scluxil  years,  by 
which  time  all  the  relevant  abilities  have 
begun  to  grow,  and  all  continue  to  grow 
rapidly  throughout  this  periixl.  In  gen¬ 
eral,  problems  of  prejiaratory  learning, 
stimulation  of  interest,  accjuisition  and 
organization  of  knowledge,  and  crea¬ 
tivity  Icxim  larger  than  the  age  at 
which  particular  abilities  appear  upon 
the  scene. 

Broad  Trends 

lx‘t  us  disobey  the  precept  stated 
alxive,  to  the  extent  of  considering  the 
Ix'ginning  and  end  cjf  intellectual 
changes  during  the  early  scIkkiI  years. 
That  is,  while  recognizing  that  continu¬ 
ous,  rather  than  discrete  prexesses,  are 
involved,  let  us  contrast  the  character 
of  development  at  alK)ut  age  six  with 
that  which  has  typically  been  attained 
at  alx)Ut  age  i2.  It  is  to  be  understcKxl 
that,  in  all  these  areas,  children  develop 
rapidly  in  a  cjuantitative  sense — that  is, 
they  know  more  words,  can  solve  more 
problems,  can  learn  more  complex  prin¬ 
ciples,  and  so  on,  the  older  they  get. 
Our  concern,  however,  is  with  c]ualita- 
tive  changes  during  these  years. 
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a.  Verbal  ability  (see,  specifically, 

3,  4,  5,  20.) 

Age  6.  If  a  child  does  not  know  a 
word,  he  is  likely  to  omit  it.  Ilis  defini¬ 
tions  and  usage  of  words  often  have  an 
unusual,  fluid,  and  concrete  character, 
as  if  his  words  do  not  have  stable,  pre¬ 
dictable  meanings.  He  still  is  more 
aware  of  objects  and  activities  than  of 
the  "names”  for  classes.  Ilis  defini¬ 
tions  are  likely  to  involve  description 
and  demonstrations  (e.g.,  |)ointing).  Me 
usc‘s  short  sentences. 

Age  I  2.  Hy  this  age,  the  child  is  in¬ 
clined  to  guess  at  the  meaning  of  a  word, 
with  the  result  that  he  is  more  likely  to 
make  errors  than  the  younger  child. 
W'ords  have  achieved  a  more  conven¬ 
tionalized  and  stable  meaning.  Sen¬ 
tences  arc  longer  aiul  characterized  hy 
internal  differentiation  of  structure. 
Words  are  useil  more  in  an  abstract  and 
"class”  sense,  with  greater  reliance  on 
synonyms  and  explanations  in  defining 
meaning.  The  child  ap|K‘ars  to  have 
achieved  a  high  degree  of  distinction  be¬ 
tween  objects  and  activities  and  the 
words  used  to  refer  to  them. 

b.  Concepts  (see  lo,  15,  16,  17, 

18.) 

Age  6  Although  at  this  age  there  is 
a  conspicuous  increase  in  abstract  fx’- 
havior  ( that  is,  the  ability  to  form  class¬ 
es  on  the  basis  of  generalized  properties 
or  to  percieve  similarities  among  relateil 
objects),  nevertheless,  the  child  is  still 
quite  concrete.  He  tends  to  treat  objects 
more  on  the  basis  of  their  specific  per¬ 
ceptual  characteristics  than  on  the  basis 
of  relations  among  them.  At  this  age, 
there  is  reason  to  supjKise  that  the 
growth  of  meaning  is  more  rapid  than 
the  increase  in  vcxabulary  necessary  to 
convey  meaning  Ci.e.,  the  child  pf)ssess- 
es,  relatively,  a  larger  repertory  of  con¬ 


cepts  than  of  words.)  The  child  is  still 
somewhat  eg(Kentric,  illogical,  and  im¬ 
mature  in  his  conceptual  bcdiavior.  I'he 
work  of  jean  Piaget,  of  course,  has 
greatly  contributetl  to  our  understanding 
of  these  features  of  children’s  thinking. 

Age  12.  fly  this  age,  the  ability  to 
deal  with  objects  in  abstract  terms  is 
well  develojK'tl;  objects  can  readily  be 
categorized  and  projUTties  can  be  gen¬ 
eralized  from  ex|x)sure  to  separate  in¬ 
stances.  Words  have  tx'come  tpiite  effi¬ 
cient  indicators  of  concepts  (one  might 
say  that  vcxabulary  has  caught  up  to  a 
large  degree  with  meaning).  The  child 
can  deal  with  higher  levels  of  generali¬ 
zation  (in  a  sense,  this  means  that  he 
can  |X'rceive  common  elements  among 
similar  classes  of  objects,  for  instance, 
not  only  that  carrr)ts  are  different  from 
beets,  but  that  vegetables  are  different 
from  fruits.)  In  general,  fairly  mature 
and  logical  conceptual  behavior  can  be 
expected. 

c.  Heasoning  (sc'e  7,  8,  14.) 

Age  6.  As  would  lx*  inferreil  from 
what  has  just  been  said,  one  finds  that 
children  at  this  age  have  difficulty  in 
discovering  and  stating  principles,  al¬ 
though  they  can  often  do  so,  if  given 
enough  time.  In  solving  problems  ap¬ 
propriate  to  their  level  of  skill,  they  dis¬ 
play  rather  disorganized  and  subjective 
behavior.  7'hev  are  often  interestetl,  for 
instance,  in  irrelevant  details,  or  in 
some  aspect  of  the  task  whidi  affects 
them  |x*rsonally. 

Age  12.  It  is  now  much  easier  to 
learn  principles  recjuired  to  solve  prob¬ 
lems.  flehavior  is  relatively  mature,  or¬ 
ganized,  objective,  and  adapted  to  the 
requirements  of  the  task.  'Fhe  ability  lo 
reason  verbally  and  logically  is  well  de¬ 
veloped. 

The  foregoing  summary,  of  cfuirse. 
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merely  scratches  the  surface.  U'e  have  technique.  Investigation  is  especially 
concentrated  on  some  of  the  changes  needed  for  the  period  between  ages  six 
which  have  actually  been  revealed  in  and  12,  since,  aside  from  the  use  of 
objective  research.  VVe  have  still  much  intelligence  tests,  most  studies  of  intel- 
to  learn.  For  example,  senne  abilities  lectual  prfKesses  have  utilized  cither 
have  not  been  adequately  investigated,  preschtxjl  or  adult  (college)  subjects. 
Fven  those  which  have  most  often  been  It  is  both  necessary  and  desirable  to 
studied  would  pn)fit  from  more  syste-  have  information  about  intelligence 
matic  work,  both  “longitudinal"  and  tests,  hut,  as  we  have  pointed  out  above, 
"cross-sectional”  research  is  needeil.  In  such  data  reflect  achievement,  rather 
the  former  approach,  children  arc  re-  than  processes  of  development.  They 
pc*atedly  measured  over  a  long  perifnl  of  do  not  provide  us  with  basic  knowledge 
time;  in  the  latter,  samples  of  children  alx)ut  developmental  sequences.  The 
at  iliflerent  ages  are  compared.  Practi-  foregoing  discussion  has  sought  to  in- 
cally  all  research  has  used  the  latter  dicate  the  character  of  these  sequences. 
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Professional  Problems  of  Teachers. 
By  Albert  J.  Iluggi-tt  and  T.  .M.  Stinnet.  N.  Y. 
Macmillan.  1956.  $5.25 

I'his  text  has  been  designed  to  provide 
basic  information  fur  college  students  who 
will  shortly  enter  the  teaching  profession  and 
for  thou-  recent  graduates  who  are  serving 
their  first  years  in  the  profession.  There  are 
four  major  sections  in  the  text.  I'he  first  dis¬ 
cusses  the  teaching  profession;  the  selection, 
preparation,  and  induction  of  teachers;  the 
teacher's  iirst  (Misition;  and  the  professional 
advancement  of  teachers.  Section  Two  con¬ 
siders  professional  personnel  policies  and 
working  conditions  including  professional 
salary  policies,  the  rating  of  teachers,  retire¬ 
ment  systems,  continuing  contract  and  ten¬ 
ure,  and  professional  working  conditions.  I'he 
third  se-ction  deals  with  the  developing  re¬ 
sponsibilities  of  the  profession.  In  this  sec¬ 
tion  are  discussed  the  ethics  of  the  profession, 
the  protection  and  the  disciplining  of  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  profession,  the  role  of  the  teach¬ 
er  in  administration  and  supervision,  and  the 
rule  of  teachers  in  community  and  public  re¬ 
lations.  The  last  section  is  entitled,  “Safe¬ 
guarding  Teaching  as  a  Profession”  and  at¬ 
tention  is  given  to  teachers'  professional  or¬ 
ganizations,  the  professional  standards  move¬ 
ment  and  the  certification  and  accreditation 
of  teachers.  Ihroughout  emphasis  is  on  the 
((ualified  teacher  in  his  functioning  as  a  pro¬ 
fessional  person  as  well  as  a  teacher.  There 
is  an  excellent  selection  of  material  for  every 
prospi’ctive  number  of  the  profession  to  study 
and  understand. — W.  P.  S. 

G(M)D  Beadinc.  Prepared  by  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  C>)llege  Heading.  N.  Y.  Mentor  Books. 
1956.  $.50. 

This  guide  presents  concise  descriptions  of 
over  1,500  useful  and  entertaining  books 
from  all  ps-riods  and  all  fields.  Included  in 
this  comprehensive  coverage  are  such  fields  as 
the  novel,  plays,  the  classics,  history,  religion, 
philosophy,  the  sciences,  psychology,  anthro¬ 
pology  and  politics. — W.  P.  S. 


St.  J»>hn  Fisher.  By  F^  F!.  Reynolds.  N. 
Y.  P.  J.  Kenedy  &  Sons.  1956.  $6.00. 

F.  F.  Reynolds,  the  author  of  this  informa¬ 
tive  IxHik  on  Saint  John  Fisher,  is  an  Flnglish- 
man.  lie  iMgan  his  adult  life  us  a  school¬ 
master  in  1914  at  the  age  of  twenty  and  con¬ 
tinued  to  teach  for  some  fifteen  years.  Then 
he  turned  to  writing  and  editing.  His  bio¬ 
graphy  of  Baden-Powell,  the  great  Boy  Scout 
mentor,  and  IxMiks  on  Burke  and  Thomas 
More  are  significant  contributions  to  the  field 
of  biography.  In  this  volue,  Mr.  Reynolds 
paints  the  {sortrait  of  that  wise,  honest,  and 
saintly  Bishop  of  Rochester,  John  Fisher. 
Fisher  lived  in  I  tidor  times  and  had  much 
to  do  with  the  development  of  Cambridge 
University.  As  confessor  to  lady  Margaret 
Beaufort,  the  Mother  of  Henry  the  Seventh, 
Fisher  was  largely  responsible  for  the  en- 
ilowments  the  “lady-mother  of  the  king"  made 
to  the  University.  It  was  not  until  later  years, 
in  the  days  of  the  eighth  Henry,  that  John 
Rochester  lu-came  involved  in  the  problem 
that  led  to  his  niatyrdoni.  Fisher  stiNnl  up  to 
the  king  and  opposed  the  divorce  that  was 
to  cast  aside  Catherine  of  Aragon  and  to 
place  the  queenly  crown  on  the  pretty  brow 
of  Anne  Boleyn.  Ihe  story  of  the  involve¬ 
ment  of  the  Bishop  in  this  struggle  and  his 
eventual  and  heroic  death  are  tohl  ehxiuently 
in  a  scholarly  manner  hy  Mr.  Reynolds. — 
WiLi.iAM  I*.  Sears. 

I'he  Psvchol<m;i<-al  Basis  of  F'dula- 
TioN.  By  F.  A.  Peel.  N.  Y.  Philosophical 
l  ibrary.  1956.  $6.00. 

Professor  Peel,  Head  of  the  Ih-partment  of 
Flducation  at  the  University  of  Birmingham, 
Flngland,  indicates  how  mixlern  psychological 
findings  Ix'ur  up  on  the  problems  of  educa¬ 
tion  in  this  text  designed  for  students  in 
training  and  for  practicing  teachers.  Mixlern 
psychological  theory  is  presented  in  its  eswn- 
tiais  and  with  no  attempt  to  over-elalxirate 
detail.  Such  subjects  are  disc  ussed  as  the  na¬ 
ture  of  learning,  personal  development,  and 
the  relation  of  the  individual  to  viciety. 

— W.  P.  S. 
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ScHooi.  Hl'sinksm  Management.  I'xliU'd 
by  Henry  H.  I  inn.  N.  Y.  The  Honald  Press. 
1956.  $7-50. 

Our  nation’s  sehools  are  truly  huKe  busi¬ 
ness  enterprise's  and,  as  sueh,  require  trained 
professional  u|M-ratiun.  Ibis  comprehensive 
vohiiiie,  to  which  some  sixteen  authorities  in 
school  operation  have  contributed,  stresses 
throuKhout  the  need  for  a  professional  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  major  res|vin$ibilitie$  of  the 
business  operation  of  schfMils.  Such  topics  as 
office  and  |>ersonnel  manaKement,  biidKetinK, 
accoiintinK,  debt  service,  purchasing  and  sup¬ 
ply  management,  plant  operation  and  main- 
tt’uanee,  f(KKl  s<'rvice,  transportation  an<l  the 
like  are  discussed  latth  from  tiu'  asp«'ct  of 
"h(»w-to  <h>-it”  and  "why-to-do-it”.  Schwl 
business  managers,  principals,  superintend¬ 
ents,  and  other  administrative  officers  in  the 
schools  will  find  much  in  this  lMM)k  that  will 
assist  them  in  running  their  sch(H>ls  in  a 
siiKMtth  and  efficient  way. 

— VViiMA.M  P.  Sears. 

Year's  Piciohiai.  History  of  the 
WoRi  II.  fly  the  I'ditors  of  Year.  I'oreword  hy 
Henry  Steele  Oommager.  N.  Y.  Simon  and 
Schuster.  1956.  $12.9;. 

Man's  progress  from  prehistoric  days  to 
the  present  is  told  in  some  2000  pictures  and 
a  lengthy  text  in  this  huge  volume.  C'ailor 
plates,  and  maps  tiai,  make  this  world  history 
a  delight.  The  volume  will  prove  useful  in 
schiMtl  and  home  libraries.  1  he  pictures, 
alone,  are  a  vivid  rtx'ord  of  the  great  un¬ 
folding  of  history. — W.  P.  S. 

IvoHV  low  IRS  IN  HIE  Market  Pi.ace. 
fly  John  Dyer.  Indianapolis.  Bobhs-Merril. 
1956.  $y.oo. 

It  is  estimated  that  some  quarter  of  a  mil¬ 
lion  American  adults  are  currently  enrolled  in 
courses  offered  by  the  hundred-odd  institu¬ 
tions  of  th<-  Association  of  University  liven¬ 
ing  Ciolleges.  'I  he  niimlH-r  itself  is  astounding, 
and  if  to  it  are  added  the  enrollments  in  uni- 
\ersity  extension  classes  and  in  junior  college 
jirograms,  the  total  must  certainly  reach  the 
million  mark.  Here  are  adults  of  all  ages  who 
are  seeking  something  they  feel  they  missed 
in  the  conventionid  scIkmiI  years.  The  story  of 
the  evening  college  in  .Xim  rican  education  is 


most  carefully  studied  in  this  Ixxjk  by  Dr. 
John  P.  Dyer,  Profess(»r  of  History  and  Dean 
of  University  College,  Tulane  University.  The 
volume  is  the  outcome  of  a  study  that  Dr. 
Dyer  has  iK-en  making  for  several  years  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Onter  for  the  Study  of 
l.ilxTal  I'xiucation  for  Adults.  The  author 
reports  on  the  nature  of  the  evening  college, 
its  practices,  its  problems,  and  its  role  in 
contemporary  society. — Wii.liam  P.  Sears. 

Webster  Handy  College  Dictionary. 
N.  Y.  Mentor  Bcxiks.  1956.  $.50. 

One  cannot  go  wrong  on  this  little  paper 
Ixiiind  dictionary.  It  is  just  fifty  cents.  It  will 
serve  admirably  to  train  youngsters  in  the 
dictionary  habit. — W.  P.  S. 

Wood,  Clay  and  W'ire.  By  Harvey 
Weiss.  N.  Y.  William  H.  Scott.  1956.  $3.50. 

This  how-to-do-it  Ixxik  deals  with  sculp¬ 
ture.  It  presents  step-by  step  directions  on 
how  to  handle  clay,  plasticene,  pipe-cleaners, 
wire,  papier  iiiache,  and  other  media  so  that 
they  will  <lo  what  you  want  them  to  do.  Some 
fifty  photographs  of  the  world's  great  sculp¬ 
ture  are  included.  Such  projects  as  mobiles, 
masks,  heads,  figures,  and  constructions  are 
suggested  for  Ixginners. — W.  P,  S. 

<A  Short  History  oe  Russia.  By  H.  D. 
('barques.  N.  Y.  I!.  P.  Dutton.  1956.  $3.95 

In  these  days  when  relations  In-tween  the 
United  States  and  Russia  are  precarious,  to 
say  the  least,  it  is  imperative  for  those  of  us 
who  enjoy  and  cherish  the  democratic  way  to 
know  something  of  the  history  and  culture 
of  that  state  which  stands  for  such  a  dia- 
nutrically  opposed  set  of  values.  I'his  txxik 
answers  a  long-felt  need  and  presents,  with¬ 
in  a  relatively  brief  compass  the  story  of  Rus¬ 
sia  from  the  very  beginnings  to  the  years  of 
Soviet  rule.  The  volume  is  addressed  to  the 
reatler  who  dex-s  not  know  a  great  deal  alxnit 
the  subject.  Ihe  writing  is  vivid  and  con¬ 
cise  and  the  sources  employed  are  sound  Rus¬ 
sian  and  international  ones.  The  author 
pleads  no  thesis  hut  his  theme  is  the  con¬ 
tinuity  of  the  Russian  present  with  the  past; 
and  in  this  way  he  offers  a  basis  for  an  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  Russia  of  the  Soviet. 

— W.  P.  S. 
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ARE  YOU  A  TEACHER 

whose  students  need  to  leam  how  to  study,  to  take 
notes,  to  read,  to  remember,  to  pass  examinations 
and  like  it? 

Then  show  them  a  copy  of 

LEARN  and  LIKE  IT 

This  is  a  brief  and  attractive  book  written  in 
easy  conversational  style  so  that  the  student 
will  want  to  read  it  out  of  sheer  interest.  It 
stresses  four  fundamentals  of  learning:  getting 
ready,  seeing,  hearing  and  remembering. 
It  is  especially  written  for  college  freshmen. 

The  Author  :  Dr.  PAUL  MOWBRAY  WHEELER 
Illustrated  by  BEATRICE  P.  WHEELER 
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